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The  nature  of  our  last  importation  from  France  is  of 
a  kind  to  confirm  our  inclination  to  take,  instead  of  enter¬ 
ing  at  present  into  a  criticism  of  any  individual  work,  a 
more  general  view  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  society 
which  have  just  received  so  rude  a  shock  in  their  pro¬ 
gress  towards  maturity.  Our  remarks  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  from  the  extreme  condensation  imposed  upon 
us  by  our  limits  ;  they  are,  however,  the  fruits  of  a  long 
and  extensive  examination  into  French  affairs. 

'  When  we  say  that  France  was  a  representative  mo¬ 
narchy,  we  must  guard  against  an  impression,  easily  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  vagueness  of  the  term,  that  her  constitution 
was  similar  to  that  of  England.  With  us,  not  only  a 
I^ion  of  the  legislative,  but  a  large  share  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  management  of  the  country,  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  or  of  their  representatives.  In  France,  the 
whole  executive,  down  to  its  pettiest  details,  was  vested 
exclusively  in  the  sovereign.  In  England,  the  rights  of 
the  subject  are  as  undoubtedly  and  originally  his  as  those 
®  the  monarch — the  origin  of  both  lies  hid  in  the  same 
antiquity.  In  France,  the  rights  of  the  subject  were  a 

gdt  from  the  king,  and  dated  no  farther  back  than  the 
charter. 


he  king  performed  the  public  duties  through  the 
luna  of  six  ministers,  whose  inferior  agents,  all  no¬ 
minated  by  the  crown,  were  spread  in  the  strictest  sub- 
ination  and  organization  through  every  department 
of  J  *  ,^*”8^**i^*  The  firtt  minister  was  the  Minister 
ustice.  The  office  of  this  minister  was,  by  means  of 
[  communicate  to  the  different  tribunals  all 

I  rescripts,  and  ordonnances — to  enforce  the 

‘  ®^aervance  of  legal  forms  and  discipline  in  all  the 
j  I  ranee — to  appear  in  every  private  case  for  the 

law,  when  it  is  strained  and  i»erverted  by 
contending  parties — to  act  as  the  ad- 
of  the  state  in  all  fiscal  questions— and  to  discharge 


the  office  of  a  public  prosecutor.  The  officials  composing 
this  branch  of  the  administration  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Parquet,  consisted  of  general  procurators  and 
general  advocates,  together  with  a  king’s  procurator  and 
two  substitutes  for  every  tribunal  in  France,  and  amount¬ 
ed  in  all  to  969  persons.  The  tribunals  over  which  this 
body  kept  watch  were  the  courts  in  each  arrondissement, 
which  judge  in  the  first  instance;  the  courts  of  appeal^ 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  one  or  more  depart¬ 
ments;  and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  number  of  the 
district  courts  amounted  to  361,  each  consisting  of  three 
judges;  the  king’s  procurator  and  his  substitute;  the 
clerks  and  ushers  of  court ;  and  three  or  more  suppleantSf 
distinguished  lawyers,  whose  vote  was  taken  in  the  ne¬ 
cessary  absence  of  a  judge,  or  when  there  happened  to  be 
a  “  partage  des  voix.”  Each  of  these  courts  dispensed 
law  through  a  population  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  souls.  The  courts  of  appeal  were  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  (thirteen  in  number)  consisted 
of  four  presidents,  twenty  councillors,  a  general-procura¬ 
tor,  five  general  advocates  and  substitutes,  clerks  and 
ushers,  and  was  divided  into  three  chambers — la  chamhre 
civile,  la  chamhre  d'appels  de  police  correctioneUe,  et  la 
chamhre  de  mise  en  accusation.  The  second  class  (ten  ia 
number)  consisted  of  five  presidents  and  twenty-five  coun¬ 
cillors,  and  was  divided  into  four  chambers,  of  which  two 
were  devoted  to  civil  affairs.  The  third  class  (of  which 
there  were  only  two,  Rennes  and  Paris)  were  divided 
into  five  chambers.  Civil  questions  can  only  reach  these 
courts,  by  way  of  .appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  different 
arrondissements,  or  from  tbe  chamhres  de  commerce,  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  judgment  of  purely  mercantile  matters,  in 
two  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  principal  towns  and  cilies. 
In  questions  of  criminal  law  it  was  their  office  to  decide 
on  the  relevancy  of  the  accusations  against  pei’sons  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  try  at  the  assizes,  and  to  give  final 
sentences  in  such  police  matters  as  might  be  tried  with¬ 
out  a  jury.  With  this  court  lay  the  nomination  of  the 
judges  of  assize,  who  sat  every  quarter  of  a  year  in  the 
head  town  of  every  department,  to  try  criminal  cases 
with  a  jury.  There  were,  in  general,  named  to  this 
office,  a  councillor  of  the  court  of  appeal,  and  four  judges 
of  the  aiTondissement  in  which  the  assizes  were  held. 
The  decrees  of  the  courts  of  appeal  were  final,  and  could 
not  be  altered  by  any  other  tribunal.  The  Court  of 
Cassation,  which  sat  at  Paris,  consisted  of  four  presi¬ 
dents,  forty-four  councillors,  a  general  procurator,  with 
six  general  advocates,  a  principal  and  four  depute  clerks, 
with  ushers  ;  and  was  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of 
which  was  devoted  to  criminal,  and  two  to  civil  matters. 
To  this  court  appertained  the  decision  in  all  questions  of 
contested  jurisdiction,  and  the  pronouncing  sentence  in 
the  case  of  any  judge  accused  of  improper  discharge  of  his 
office. '  It  had  likewise  a  power  of  re  viewing  such  decisionsof 
any  courtof  appeal  that  might  be  submitted  to  itsconsidera- 
tiou  ;  of  declaring  themfiull  when  contrary  to  law,  and  re¬ 
mitting  such  cases  to  be  tried  anew  by  some  other  court  of 
api>eal.  These  courts  are  freed  from  a  mass  of  trifling  cases, 
by  the  justice  of  peai^e  courts  established  in  each  canton. 
Each  of  these  consists  of  a  justice  of  peace,  remunerated  by 
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certain  fees  of  office  ;  two  unpaid  suppleants ;  a  clerk,  and 
two  ushers.  In  most  cases,  no  one  dared  commence  a  law¬ 
suit  until  he  had  summoned  his  opponent  before  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  peace,  with  a  view  to  attempt  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment.  The  justices,  moreover,  conducted  the  preliminary 
investigations  in  criminal  matters,  sealed  the  repositories 
of  the  dead,  gave  certificates  of  marriage,  &c.  They  were 
judges  in  all  complaints  of  trespass,  or  disputed  marches, 
and  all  disputes  between  landl9rd  and  tenant,  or  master 
and  servant.  They  were  judges  in  purely  personal  cases 
to  the  amount  of  50  francs  without,  and  of  100  francs 
with  appeal.  The  practitioners  in  these  different  courts 
were  notaries,  avoues,  and  avocats.  In  order  to  become  a 
notary,  one  must  have  satisfied  the  conscription  laws, 
passed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  served  from  four  to  six 
years  in  the  etude  of  a  practising  notary.  Before  one  be¬ 
gins  to  practice,  he  must  deposit  a  sum  of  money  (by  no¬ 
taries  of  the  lowest  class  about  1000,  of  the  highest, 
24,000  francs)  in  the  government  bureau,  in  security  for 
his  conduct,  upon  which  he  receives  four  per  cent  inte¬ 
rest.  They  were  intrusted  with  much  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business  of  active  life,  as  falls  to  the  charge 
of  their  namesakes  in  this  country.  According  to  law, 
the  average  number  of  notaries  was  fixed  at  one  for 
every  6000  citizens.  The  good-will  of  a  notary's  busi¬ 
ness  used  to  sell  in  Paris  for  a  sum  varying  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  three  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  character 
of  the  notaries  in  France  stood  deservedly  high.  The 
dvoties  supply  the  place  of  our  procurators  in  the  supreme 
court.  They  were  nominated  by  government,  and  their 
number  throughout  France  might  amount  to  3847.  The 
candidate  for  such  an  appointment,  after  studying  for 
some  years  at  a  school  of  law,  and  receiving  a  certificate 
of  proficiency,  purchased  the  Hude  of  an  avoue  retiring 
from  business.  If  an  avoue  took  his  degree  as  licentiate 
in  law,  and  took  the  advocate's  oath,  he  was  entitled  to 
plead  at  the  bar  without  ceasing  to  be  an  avoue.  The 
character  of  this  body  did  not  stand  very  high  in  public 
estimation.  Every  person  who  had  completed  his  legal 
studies,  and  passed  licentiate  of  law,  was  entitled  to  be 
admitted  to  take  the  oath  of  advocate  in  a  court  of  ap¬ 
peal  (couT  royale,)  The  office  of  advocate  was  to  give 
advice  in  private  respecting  the  conduct  of  lawsuits,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  parties  orally  or  in  writing  before  the 
tribunals.  The  avoue  is  a  servant  of  the  state  ;  the  ad¬ 
vocate  is  a  private  person,  whose  profession  it  is  to  assist 
his  fellow-citizens  in  their  legal  affairs.  A  well-em¬ 
ployed  advocate  in  Paris  draws  from  his  profession  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  francs  yearly.  The 
members  of  this  body  are  regarded  as  qualified  for  the 
highest  offices  of  state.  So  much  for  the  legal  institu¬ 
tions  of  France,  and  those  connected  with  their  admi¬ 
nistration. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  church,  the  university,  the  police,  the  general  ma¬ 
nagement  of  bridges,  roads,  and  mines,  the  care  of  prisons, 
the  preservation  of  registers,  &c.  Under  this  minister 
was  the  prefect  of  police,  with  his  secretary  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  under  him  a  prefect  at  the  head  of  every  depart¬ 
ment,  with  a  secretary  who  managed  his  bureau,  and 
from  three  to  five  counsellors.  In  every  arrondissement 
there  was  a  mayor,  with  one  or  two  adjuncts.  To  these 
was  added,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  exceeded 
10,000,  a  commissary  of  police.  Cities  with  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  had  a  general-commissary  of  police. 
The  office  of  the  mayors  and  the  sub-prefects  was  to  fix, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  councils,  the  quota  of  the  di¬ 
rect  taxes  payable  by  each  individual  within  their  dis¬ 
trict,  and  to  report  on  its  condition  and  prospects  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Under  their  command,  and  in 
the  different  cantons  under  the  command  of  the  justice  of 
peace,  were  the  troops  appointed  to  carry  police  regula¬ 
tions  into  effect — the  gens  d'amurie.  This  body  consisted 
of  15,500  men,  divided  into  legions,  and  these  into  com¬ 
panies.  The  prisons,  especially  those  destined  for  the  re¬ 


ception  of  condemned  criminals,  were  a  matter  of  grea^ 
importance  in  France,  which  had  no  external  colonies 
in  which  she  could  deposit  this  refuse  of  society. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  by  means  of  his  Chamber  at 
Paris,  controlled  the  post,  registrations  and  domains,  fo, 
rests  (France  is  divided  into  twenty  forest  districts)  the 
lottery,  the  douane,  the  indirect  taxes,  the  lifting  of  di¬ 
rect  taxes,  the  mint,  the  public  salines,  the  general  pay¬ 
master,  the  sinking  fund,  the  Bank  of  France,  thirty-one 
of  the  principal  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  Exchange. 

The  direct  taxes  were  collected  in  a  simple  and  unop- 
pressive  manner;  the  domains  and  regalia  were,  for  the'* 
most  part,  farmed  out ;  but  some  of  the  indirect  taxes, 
such  as  the  tolls  and  tobacco,  required  a  great  number  of 
officials.  ) 

The  army  of  France  has  attracted  too  much  attention 
to  render  it  requisite  for  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  Minister  of  War’s  office.  The  army  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceed  100,000  men.  It  was  assembled  in  divisions  of 
twenty-one  military  posts,  scattered  at  practicable  dis¬ 
tances  through  France.  At  each  of  these  was  a  governor  ‘ 
and  lieutenant-general.  France  has  178  fortresses,  of 
which  the  most  important  form  the  triple  line  extending 
along  the  frontiers  towards  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  ‘ 
from  the  sea  to  the  Alps. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  the  Colonies,  besides  the 
important  duties  which  naturally  belonged  to  his  office, 
had  intrusted  to  him  the  management  of  the  fleet.  It 
consisted,  in  1821,  of  58  ships  of  the  line,  39  frigates,  and 
289  smaller  vessels.  These  were  manned  with  11,000 
seamen.  Many  of  the  vessels  were  unfit  for  service. 
They  were  dispersed  under  five  commandos,  —  Brest, 

L’ Orient,  Toulon,  Rochefort,  and  Cherbourg.  There 
were  several  marine  schools  for  the  education  of  cadets. 

The  extension  of  the  French  fleet  was  chiefly  retarded  by 
the  difliculty  of  obtaining  materials  and  seamen. 

There  yet  remains  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
whose  office  was  much  the  same  as  in  other  countries ;  and 
a  minister — so  termed  by  courtesy — of  the  royal  house. 
Upon  the  King  and  these  ministers  in  council  depended 
the  whole  management  of  state  affairs  in  France.  The  • 
only  rule  prescribed  to  them  was,  that  they  should  act  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  consideration 
brings  us  to  the  other  constituent  part  of  the  constitution 
of  France — the  legislative. 

The  Legislative  Power  was  vested  in  the  King,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  consisted  of  278  members.  No  peer 
was  admitted  before  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year ; 
and  even  then  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  - 
discussions  before  he  was  thirty.  The  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  consisted  of  430  members,  chosen  by  the  different 
electoral  colleges.  The  King  had  the  initiative  of  all 
laws,  and  it  lay  with  him  whether  he  would  first  present 
it  to  the  Peers  or  the  Deputies.  In  both  Chambers,  a 
simple  majority  was  sufficient  to  pass  a  law.  A  law  was 
only  valid  after  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the  wffiole 
three  orders.  Either  Chamber  had  the  right  to  suggest 
a  law  to  the  King,  as  a  proper  one  to  belaid  before  them. 

All  money  bills,  as  with  us,  were  first  submitted  to  the 
C'hamber  of  Deputies.  The  Chancellor  of  France  was 
ex  officio  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ;  the  1  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  other  Chamber  was  named  by  the  King  from 
a  list  of  five,  presented  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Deputies* 

As  to  its  products,  agriculture,  manufactures,  an  ^ 
trade,  though  France  is  naturally  a  rich  soil,  husbandr) 
has  made  comparatively  little  progress.  Agriculture  is 
prosecuted  with  most  success  in  the  north.  In  districts 
to  the  west  of  Paris,  stretching  from  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  to  the  Garonne,  the  breeding  of  cattle  seems  at  pre 
sent  to  be  pursued  with  considerable  interest.  But  t  e 
vineyards  are  the  pride  of  France.  From  the  Rhino  o 
the  i^yrences  there  is  scarcely  a  hill  w'hose  sunny  si  o 
not  covered  with  vines.  In  the  maniitacture  ot 
too,  the  French  are  allowed  to  excel  all  the  other  nation> 


of  Europe.  Vegetables  are  raised  in  immense  quantities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  populous  towns ;  fruit  is 
in  great  quantity,  and  excellent  quality.  Olives,  and  the 
oil  extracted  from  them,  succeed  well  in  Provence,  al- 
thou'^h  produced  in  less  quantity  than  the  consumption 
of  the  land  requires.  The  fisheries  are  important — both 
in  the  rivers  and  the  deep  sea.  The  forests  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  recovered  from  the  devastations  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  mines  are  of  little  consequence.  The  French 
have  hitherto  succeeded  best  in  manufacturing  articles  of 
luxury.  Lyons,  Paris,  Valenciennes,  and  Alen9on,  pro¬ 
duce  immense  quantities  of  silk  and  laces ;  Rouen,  Gre¬ 
noble,  and  Sedan,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  leather. 
Porcelain,  musical  instruments,  soap,  and  hardwares,  are, 
after  these,  the  chief  manufactures.  The  home  trade  is 
strong,  and  promoted  by  good  roads  and  numerous  canals. 
France  has  also  a  flourishing  commerce  up  the  Levant,  to 
America,  the  b^ast  Indies,  and  the  Baltic.  The  Bank  at 
Paris  has  90,000  shares  of  1000  francs  each.  There  are 
public  exchanges  in  sixty-three  of  the  principal  towns. 
One  characteristic  is  common  to  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industry  of  France,  with  that  of  every  mo¬ 
dern  European  nation,  except  England  and  Holland.  The 
first  impulse  has  been  given  to  it,  not  so  much  by  an  in¬ 
stinctive  love  of  trade,  as  by  a  conviction,  upon  reflection, 
of  the  benefit  it  brings  a  nation.  In  France,  the  educ.a- 
tefl  and  influential  classes  have  striven  to  give  a  commer¬ 
cial  turn  to  the  national  mind.  The  consequence  is,  that 
we  recognise  in  its  exertions,  not  unfrecpiently,  the  need 
of  an  additional  stimulus,  a  love  of  external  show,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  over-refined  theories. 
These  drawbacks  were,  however,  rapidly  disappearing  at 
the  time  when  Charles  X.  took  his  mad  step  :  a  manlier 
and  more  practical  tone  was  visibly  gaining  the  ascend¬ 
ency  in  the  national  mind. 

We  have  next  a  few  words  to  offer  on  the  subject  of 
education,  moral  and  intellectiml,  of  science,  literature, 
and  art.  The  first  school  of  every  nation  is  its  church. 
From  it  the  tone  of  domestic  morals  is  taken.  The  church 
in  France  was  no  longer  the  fair  outward  cover  of  inter¬ 
nal  rottenness,  which  it  was  before  the  Revolution.  As 
little  was  it  such  an  object  of  scorn  and  loathing  as  at 
the  time  of  that  event.  It  had  not  the  same  firm  liold  of 
popular  feeling  as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
CathoUc  was  the  national  church  ;  but  all  churches  were 
protected  by  law,  their  clergy  paid  by  the  state,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  In 
the  Catholic  church  were  12  archbishops,  Avith  43  suf¬ 
fragans,  pretty  equally  dispersed  over  the  surface  of 
brance;  and  under  them  35,286  resident  and  officiating 
clergymen,  and  25,437  seminary  priests.  There  were 
about  2,200,000  Lutherans.  Their  clergy  Avere  divided 
into  six  inspections,  and  the  Avhole  stood  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  superintendence  of  the  General- Consistory  in  Stras- 
urg.  The  number  of  the  Calvinists,  Avhich  is  still  greater 
I  an  that  of  the  Lutherans,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  They  were  divided  into  synods  and  consisto- 
nes,  and  had  101  consistorial  churches.  The  Jews  stood 
«nder  a  central-consistory  in  Paris,  and  had  six  consisto- 
synagogues.  ^ 

France  long  presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  most 
^  ightened  capital,  and  the  most  ignorant  territory,  in 
-•urope.  I  he  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  princi- 
pa  mercantile  towns  Avere  rapidly  removing  this  absurd- 
y*  Under  the  minister  of  the  interior  stood  a  royal 
^namissioii  of  sixteen  persons,  upon  Avhom  dev^olved  the 
of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  the  kingdom. 

ere  Avere  two  universities,  each  with  five  faculties,  at 
^trasbiirg.  There  AA'ere,  besides,  twelve  high 
of  s  of  law  or  medicine,  or  both,  Avhich  bore  the  name 

royal  colleges,  and  59 
^  eo  ogical  jje, binaries.  Next  in  importance  to  these,  Avere 
ptdy technique,  and  a  A^ariety  of  schools  for  instruct- 
engineers,  architects,  ship-builders,  sol- 
,  and  sqilors.  3’he  preparatory  schools,  in  Avhich 


young  men  could  receiA^e  education  to  lit  them  for  the 
universities,  or  the  study  of  the  learned  professions,  were 
extremely  defect! v^e.  In  the  38,990  communes  of  France 
Avere,  live  years  ago,  25,900  elementary  schools,  with  up- 
Avards  of  a  million  scholars.  Much  had  been  done,  too, 
in  different  districts,  by  the  private  exertions  of  some 
spirited  noblemen  and  large  capitalists.  Still  much  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done,  for,  on  a  large  calculation,  one-third 
only  of  the  nation  could  read  and  write  ;  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  females  avjis  extremely  neglected. 

Before  passing  from  this  sketch  of  the  provisions  for 
general  education,  to  giA^e  a  still  more  brief  sketch  of  the 
state  of  literary  and  scientific  exertion  in  France,  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  glance  must  be  cast  at  the  state  of  the  press — the 
atmosphere  necessary  fo  the  life  of  intellect.  Fora  short 
time  it  had  been  free  from  censorship.  Every  person 
Avho  published  aa’jis  ansAverable  for  any  offence  given  to 
the  laAvs  in  his  Avritings.  It  was  chiefly  against  the  pe- 
riodicfil  press  that  the  jealousy  of  the  government  was 
directed.  The  office  of  printer  Avas  a  monopoly  :  one  or 
two  only  Avere  licensed  in  every  toAvn.  Attempts  Avere 
made,  on  the  ]>art  of  government,  to  frighten  the  printers 
from  lending  their  assistance  to  liberal  journals;  but  the 
courts  of  law,  before  which  the  question  Avas  brought, 
found,  that  as  the  right  of  printing  Avas  a  monopoly,  the 
printer  was  not  entitled  to  refuse  to  Avork  for  any  one 
Avho  could  pay  him.  He  AA^as  a  public  serA^ant.  ^ 

The  number  of  institutions  in  France  for  the  encou- 
!  ragement  of  science  and  art  exceeded  those  in  any  other 
nation  of  Europe.  There  Avas  the  Institute,  Avith  its 
four  Academies  ;  the  Royal  Medical,  Geograj)hical,  and 
Statistical  Societies ;  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
national  industry,  and  that  for  the  propagation  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  Academy  of  iVIusic  ;  the  Royal  Museum,  and 
that  of  French  Antiquities;  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  the 
numerous  hospitals  ;  the  Royal  and  other  libraries  ;  to¬ 
gether  AA^th  innumerable  private  societies  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  dispersed  through 
France.  The  intellectual  activity  corresponded  to  such 
encouragement.  France  stood  foremost  in  the  physical, 
chemicfil,  and  mathematical  sciences.  In  natural  his¬ 
tory,  she  was  equal  to  Germany.  In  metaphysics,  juris¬ 
prudence,  history,  and  antiquities,  a  new  era  was  commen¬ 
cing.  France  gaA^e  the  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages  and  literature.  In  art,  there  was  no  deficiency 
of  industry  or  enthusiasm  ;  learned  and  ingenious  artists 
failed  (if  they  did  fail)  only  from  that  over-A^ivacity  of 
temperament,  which  is  characteristic  of  their  nation. 
There  Avere  plenty  of  talented  dramatists  and  lyrical 
poets-^men  of  fine  fancy  and  happy  conceptions.  In  the 
other  departments  of  imaginative  literature,  there  Avas 
something  vacillating  and  unfixed  in  the  national  taste. 
The  Freindi  mind  was  in  a  state  of  transmutation,  and 
nothing  great  was  produced.  But  it  was  not  Avithin  the 
narrow  limits  of  France  that  the  minds  of  her  sons  con¬ 
fined  themselves.  They  were  to  be  found  in  Egypt, 
measuring  the  pyramids ;  in  Syria,  exposing  themselves 
to  the  plague,  in  order  to  extend  the  bounds  of  medical 
science,  and  over  the  wide  continent  of  South  America. 

Such  Avas  France,  and  such  her  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  some  ten  days  ago,  A  rich  soil  and  balmy  climate 
— a  race  of  men  high-spirited  and  enterprising — braced 
and  sobered  by  adversity— inclined  to  repose  in  the  forms 
of  a  government  free  and  energetic,  not  perfect,  perhaps, 
but  consolidcati ng  daily — all  this  Avas  the  heritage  of 
Charles  the  Xth.  Of  such  a  people,  under  such  laAvs, 
and  possessed  of  such  natural  Avealth,  he  might  have  made 
any  thing.  There  is  a  natural  inclination  in  a  French-' 
man  to  loA^e  a  gallant  and  kind  monarch.  All  that  Avas 
asked  of  him  Avas  to  love  his  people — to  promote  their  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  iinjn’ovement.  But  this  einaseiilated 
nursling  of  the  saloon  and  the  cloister  could  not  see  the 
happiness  and  honour  of  such  a  career.  His  model  of 
kingly  greatness  was  an  old  Spanish  monarch,  before 
Avhom  all  bowed  in  trembling  obedience,  wliile  he  in  tui’u 
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did thesamebeforeafantasticimage,  which, inhisbewilder-  towards  America  as  a  tit  place  for  the  exercise  of  tlieir 
ed  imagination,  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  Deity.  This  respective  callings,  and  furnishes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
dreamer  opposed  himself  to  the  natural  current  of  human  I  say,  a  number  of  valuable  hints  for  their  guidance  and 
events.  He  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  a  man  too  j  instruction.  His  observations  on  American  character 
weak  to  do  good  may  yet  do  an  infinite  deal  of  harm,  and  habits,  on  the  commercial  prospects  and  statistical 
The  security,  the  happiness  of  a  gallant  and  mighty  na-  resources  of  the  nation,  on  its  morals,  feelings,  prejudices, 
tion,  have  been  put  to  the  hazard  to  gratify  his  self-will.  |  and  amusements,  are  in  general  both  shrewd  and  sound. 
We  confess  we  have  little  fears  for  the  result.  A  really  Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  dry  detail  and  abstract 
influential  class  has  grown  up  in  France,  from  the  body  disquisition,  but  mingles  with  his  information  much  of 
of  the  people,  during  the  storms  of  the  Revolution.  Their  the  pleasant  liveliness  of  a  personal  narrative.  He  does 
politics  have  been  sobered  by  the  sad  realities  of  fifty  not  appear  to  have  traversed  the  United  States  to  a  very 
years.  There  is  no  fear  that  they  will  now  peril  the  great  extent,  but  he  has  made  good  use  of  the  opportuni- 
safety  of  their  country  in  an  attempt  to  gain  an  ideal  per-  ties  he  enjoyed  in  those  parts  which  he  happened  to  visit, 
lection.  The  only  danger  results  from  the  possibility  that  He  sailed  from  Greenock,  for  New  York,  about  the  year 
a  part  of  the  army  may  adhere  to  the  king.  Even  in  that  1823.  After  remaining  there  some  time,  and  making 
rase,  he  could  not  ultimately  succeed.  Almost  every  third  himself  familiar  with  all  that  is  remarkable  in  that  capi- 
man  in  France  has  been  trained  to  arms — officers  of  the  tal  and  its  vicinity,  he  took  an  excursion  up  the  Hudson 
highest  talent  and  experience,  and  who  deeply  hate  the  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some 
Bourbons,  are  scattered  through  the  country — the  Intel-  Stirlingshire  relatives  who  were  settled  in  that  quarter, 
ligenceand  capital  of  the  nation  are  at  present  opposed  to  Having  returned  once  more  to  New  York,  he  again  left 
Charles — and  such  adversaries  no  army  can  subdue.  But  R,  some  months  afterwards,  for  Philadelphia,  of  which 
the  struggle  may  be  long — the  idle  and  the  worthless  may  he  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account.  From  thence, 
increase  in  numbers  and  impunity — and  the  progress  of  after  having  gone  up  the  Delaware,  and  explored  the  sur- 
the  country  be  indefinitely  retarded.  All  this  possible  rounding  country  with  accuracy  and  attention,  he  sailed 
«vil,  and  the  blood  which  has  already  flowed,  lies  at  the  f^r  the  southern  state  of  Carolina,  and  fixed  his  head- 
door  of  that  madman,  whom  thirty  years  of  exile  and  pri-  quarters  in  Charleston.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
vation  could  teach  neither  humanity  nor  common  sense,  extent  of  his  travels  in  America ;  but,  in  the  course  of 

_  them,  he  has  picked  up  a  fair  collection  of  interesting  par- 

ticulars,  and  has  approved  himself  one  fond  of  knowledge, 
n  ■  71  .•  J*  Cl’  XT  »  T>  ‘J  •  ^7  rr  7  ^i^d  able  to  communicate  it. 

JtiecoUecttons  of  a  !^ix  Years  Residence  in  the  United  'll-  u  n  i  j  i  i 

Cl.  .  r  A  ’  ’A  1  ’’  1  A  J  A  shall  make  good  the  commendation  we  have  be- 

iStates  of  America,  interspersed  with  (Jnq  mat  Anecdotes,  ^  «  n/r  xr  -i  »  i  i  x*  • 

•71  A  i-  a7  n/r  X’  a7  T  7  7’.  A  ^  a7  \  stowed  upon  Mr  Neilson  s  work,  by  a  few  miscellaneous 

illustrating  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  great  v  ^  i-jxxu  i.  x  i 

7  7*  X  XT  *1  ‘'/-.i  extracts,  which,  we  feel  confident,  though  not  possessed 

Western  Republic.  By  Peter  Neilson.  Glasgow.  x-  i  ,  i?  i-  x*  ^  ^  c  a  S  -n 

David  Robertson.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  358.  |  ot  much  eloquence  of  d.ct.on  or  depth  of  reflect.on,  will 


^  nevertheless  be  read  with  satisfaction.  VV  e  begin  with  a 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  write  a  first-rate  book  passage  illustrative  of  the  state  of  crime  in  New  York : 

about  America.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  any  such 

book  has  yet  been  wiitten.  In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  «  Were  the  penal  laws  of  Great  Britain  as  severe  in  the 
be  recollected  that  America  is  a  world  of  itself,  almost  as  execution,  as  in  the  letter,  it  might  be  truly  said,  they  were 
large  as  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  put  together,  and  that  if  written  in  blood, — more  than  200  different  crimes  incurring 
a  “  Six  Years’  Residence  in  the  Old  World”  would  be  con-  sentence  of  death.  The  Americans  have  framed  the  most 
sidered  a  comprehensive  title  for  a  book,  a  “  Six  Years’  Re-  institutions  after  the  manner  of  their  an- 

sidence  in  the  New”  is  nearly  as  much  so.  In  the  next  tutors,  and,  in  some  c^s,  with  considerable  iinprovements. 

ic  c*  c  1  hcre  are,  however,  but  few  crimes  in  America  punisneu 

place,  this  immense  country  is  still  in  a  state  of  infancy.  *xir.  ^  xx  xx  i  xi  j*  *xx  *  x* 

^  with  death, — the  law  blending  mercy  with  lustice  in  a  very 

and  IS  undergoing  c  anges  of  importance  every  day,  so  that  eminent  degree,  having  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  as 
an  author  has  scarcely  time  to  see  his  remarks  on  its  va-  much  an  object  to  be  desired  as  the  mere  satisfying  of  the 
rious  laws,  customs,  and  institutions,  fairly  through  the  law.  Many  an  unfortunate  wretch,  whose  life  alone  could 
press,  before  circumstances  may  have  made  it  necessary  atone  for  his  offence  in  Britain,  would,  under  the  Ameri- 
entirely  to  remodel  the  whole  of  them.  Writing  about  can  criminal  laws,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
Americaislikewritingfor  periodicals;  your  book  may  DOS-  industry  and  honesty,  and  returned  to  society, 

.688  some  interest,  only  till  a  still  more  'recent  o..e  appears,  7,',*’’  *‘’7*  TA? 

.  .  e  c  xt  .  fellow.  I  he  American  state  prisons  are  establisliea  on  wise 

and  in  e  couise  o  a  ew  months  at  most,  it  becomes  amj  good  principles;  and,  in  many  instances,  have  been 
useless  as  a  last  years  almanack.  The  tourist  through  actually  profitable  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  erected,— 
the  continent  of  Europe,  finds  a  more  stable  state  of  condemnation  to  the  state  prison  for  life  being  a  more  for- 
things,  and  is  consequently  enabled  to  build  his  remarks  midable  punishment  to  many  a  desperado,  than  the  gallows 


upon  a  less  sandy  roiindation.  15ut  it  is  a  dangerous  ex-  **''**^“  5  very  niea  or  oeing  coopea  up  iruiu  mm 
periment  for  him  who  aims  at  having  his  name  of  long  impelled  to  observe  industrious  and  regular 

In  _ _ u’  ®  hubits,  Operating  upon  their  uncontrollable  passions  as  a 

.ontmuance  m  the  mouths  of  men,  to  exercise  h.s  pen  on  continual  succesfiou  of  penalties.  The  state  prison  of  Neiv 

the  subject  of  America— a  nation  without  any  permanent  York  is  a  large  building,  enclosed  by  high  walls,  cai«ible  ot 
classical  associations,  without  any  splendid  works  of  art,  containing  500  convicts :  it  is  sometimes  full  of  inmates. 

without  any  established  literature,  without  any  noble  No  criminals  are  sentenced  to  this  prison  for  less  than  three 

public  institutions  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  years.  Upon  admis.sion,  they  are  required  to  clean  them-. 


. *  iiKe  once  committed.  They  are  immediately  set  to  work  ai 

*  lograp  or  even  fragment  of  bio-  some  trade,  and  in  case  they  have  been  brought  up  to  none, 

graphy,  likely  to  be  long  referred  to  as  a  standard  and  are  instructed  in  some  one  of  the  branches  which  are  cai- 
autbdrity,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  ried  on  in  the  prison,  viz.  shoeinaking,  weaving,  briisli- 

Mr  Peter  Neilson’s  volume  makes  pretensions  to  no  making,  coopers,  turners,  blacksmiths,  tailors, 
such  character.  It  is  the  volume  of  a  plain  sensible  man,  |  ^•^"‘penters,  carding,  spinning,  and  w  hii)- making.  |  hj\V 
who  possesses  eyes  with  w  hich  he  sees,  and  ears  with  i  wM»rk  at  six  o’clock  in  summer,  an<  at  / ^ 

which  he  hears,  and  who  sets  .low.i  in  good  and  very  '  l '  11^  ouZihte  ei -ht  ..ieu 

readable  English,  all  that  strikes  him  as  remarkable  and  each,  at  nine  o'cl.H,k  in  summer,  ami  eight  in  winter.  1  he 
peculiar.  Belonging  himself  to  the  industrious  portion  prison  is  kept  comibrtably  warm  in  c.old  weathci  ; 
of  society,  he  ]»rofes5edly  writes  for  those  who  may  look  j  should  any  prisouer  fall  sick,  the  utmost  attention  ana 
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kindness  is  paid  by  physicians  who  daily  visit  the  prison, 
lid  a  young  surgeon  constantly  resides  in  the  house.  Tlie 
utmost  decency  and  order  is  observed  in  the  prison,  a  keeper 
jiiid  sixteen  assistants  being  constantly  on  the  look-out. 

”  «  The  prisoners  receive  <;ocoa  and  molasses  for  breakfast, 
and  soup  made  of  shins  of  beef,  &c.  for  dinner,  with  fdenty 
of  potatoes,  and  once  a- week  a  dinner  of  [lork  ;  their  supper 
consists  of  Indian  meal  porridge  and  molasses;  ma?iy  of 
the  workmen  who  are  nunarked  for  industry  and  sobriety, 
are  occasionally  indulged  with  a  jiint  of  beer.  Every  in¬ 
ducement  is  held  out  to  encourage  them  in  good  conduct, 
and  their  sentence  is  curtailed  a  fourth  part,  provided  they 
have  behaved  well,  and  have  earned  fifteen  dollars  per  an¬ 
num.  An  account  is  opened  with  each  prisoner,  who  re¬ 
ceives  credit  for  liis  earnings,  and  at  the  end  of  his  confine- 
n^ent  be  receives  20  percent  of  what  sum  may  be  at  his  cre¬ 
dit,  deducting  his  expenses;  the  balance  goes  towards  the 
support  of  the  institution.  In  certain  cases,  the  prisoner’s 
family  are  allowed  to  receive  his  earnings  while  in  prison. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  prisoner  to  leave  this  place 
with  150  dollars  in  his  pocket  to  begin  the  world  with  : 
they  generally  emigrate  to  some  part  of  the  country  where 
they  are  unknown,  and  many  of  them  have  turned  out 
good  members  of  society,  after  having  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  state  prison.  A  chaplain  attends  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  such  of  the  prisoners  as  are  ignorant,  receive 
instruction  in  reading.  A  specimen  of  the  convictions,  for 
one  year,  mjiy  be  given — viz.  173  Americans,  15  Irish, 
13  English,  1  Scot,  1  Frenchman,  1  German,  3  Nova  Sco¬ 
tians,  3  West  Indians,  1  Portuguese,  1  Swede,  and  1  Dutch¬ 
man.” 

Passing  from  man  to  an  animal  of  an  inferior  descrip¬ 
tion,  we  beg  to  introduce  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 

THE  POLECAT,  OR  SKUNK. 

‘‘  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  small  animal  which  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  here,  namely,  the  polecat,  or,  as 
the  Americans  appropriately  term  it,  the  skunk.  When 
closely  pursued,  the  chief  defence  of  this  creature  consists  in 
its  possessing  from  nature  the  instinctive  faculty  of  wetting 
its  tail,  (not  with  aqua  pura^  at  all  events,)  by  flourishing 
which  all  around  it  with  wonderful  celerity,  it  besprinkles 
its  enemies,  of  every  description,  with  a  liquid,  the  effluvium 
of  which  is  the  most  abominable  to  be  imagined.  I  once, 
in  company  with  a  young  man,  gave  chase  to  one  of  these 
animals  in  Long  Island,  which  at  length  took  refuge  be¬ 
neath  the  stump  of  a  decayed  tree,  and  immediately  com¬ 
menced  offensive  operations.  In  a  few  seconds,  my  friend 
and  I  discovered  the  native  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  re¬ 
treated  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  but 
to  retreat  from  an  odour  the  most  villainous  in  nature, 
which  adhered  to  our  clothes  and  to  our  persons,  was  im¬ 
possible.  Before  entering  our  lodging,  we  were  under  the 
nece^ity  ot  casting  off  a  considerable  part  of  our  apparel ; 
hut  in  spite  of  all  that  soap  and  water  could  do,  and  our 
having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  perfumes  more  congenial  to 
the  olfactory  nerves  of  civilized  mankind,  for  several  days 
did  the  vile  scent  of  the  skunk  predominate.  A  terrier  dog 
which  assisted  in  our  hunt,  and  received  the  greater  part  of 
w  munk-water,  did  nothing  for  some  days  but  roll  in  the 
mud,  rub  himself  upon  the  grass,  and  use  every  method  in 
•s  jK)wer  to  get  rid  of  the  odious  flavour.  I  have  heard  it 
^seited,  and  by  no  means  doubt  the  truth  of  the  aflirma- 
mn,  that  the  smell  of  the  skunk  has  been  known  to  reach 
w  the  distance  of  two  miles.” 

In  many  of  his  remarks  on  the  different  classes  of  the 
merican  community,  Mr  Neilson  is  at  once  smart  and 
ue  y,  without,  however,  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  na- 
>onal  bigotry.  We  have  been,  in  particular,  not  a  little 
amused  with  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  pecu- 
larities  of  at  least  some  of  the 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  JUSTICES. 

t  country  towns  of  America,  there  are  generally 

Th^  justices  of  the  peace,  and  an  attorney  or  two. 

j*^^%cs,  (in  fact,  they  are  both  judge  and 
law  f  imagined,  are  not  men  who  have  much 

chipH  K  lu  almost  all  cases,  they  subsist 

frHii  ^  1  s<une  mechanical  trade,  and  not  un- 

tliH  dignity  of  village  ‘  Squire*  is  conjoined  with 

^  humble,  but  probably  as  useful  occupation,  of  car- 
f  **  ^buernaker.  They  most  commonly  give  a  verdict 

plaintiff.  It  is  well  woi*th  one’s  while  to 
une  of  these  courts.  Little  reverence,  indeed,  is 


shown  at  times  to  the  bench  or  council,  and  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  are  sometimes  at  the  point  of  a  battle-royal 
before  the  court-doors.  The  laws  here  give  too  much  en¬ 
couragement  to  petty  suits,  and  the  most  trivial  occurrences 
give  oc(‘asion  to  a  prosecution.  The  low  pettifogging  tricks 
practised  by  many  of  the  lawyers  and  justices,  are  only 
equalled  by  their  want  of  information  and  arrogance;— 
some  of  the  latter  am  hardly  sign  their  name;  and  as  for 
orthography,  few  of  them  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. ' 

“  To  illustrate  the  matter,  I  may  mention  an  occurrence 
or  two  which  took  place  within  the  scope  of  my  own  ob¬ 
servation.  My  family  having  suffered  much  from  the  ague, 
and  rec^eiving  no  relief  from  the  principal  doctor  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  I  was  informed  by  a  neighbour,  that  a  Quaker  doctor, 
who  resided  a  few  miles  in  the  country,  was  much  famed 
for  curing  the  ague,  and  made  a  rule  of  charging  nothing 
if  unsuccessful ;  in  despair  almost,  I  applied  to  this  Infalli¬ 
ble  j)hysician,  but,  in  case  of  mistakes,  made  an  agreement 
that  he  should  not  charge  me  over  five  dollars,  even  if 
successful.  After  a  few  visits  from  this  gentleman,  I 
found  matters  getting  worse,  as  he  evidently  displayed 
the  utmost  ignorance  of  his  profession ;  and  the  whole 
of  his  secret  seemed  to  consist  in  administering  most  un 
conscionable  doses  of  common  charcoal  to  my  wife^  who 
was  his  chief  patient.  Being  apprehensive  that  this  mode 
of  treatment  would  end  in  nothing  good,  I  gave  him  as- 
civil  a  hint  as  possible,  that  no  more  of  his  medicine  would 
be  swallowed.  A  few  days  after  this,  without  first  de¬ 
manding  it,  he  sent  me  an  account  through  the  hands  of 
a  constable  for  fifteen  dollars  ;  and  this  appendage  of  justice 
delivered  me  a  summons  at  the  siiine  time,  to  appear  before 
the  ‘  Squire.*  Being  well  aware  that  I  would  receive  any 
thing  but  fair  play  at  such  a  court,  (for  I  had  observed 
previously,  that  a  verdict  is  almost  invariably  given  against 
a  stranger,  especially  if  he  be  defendant,)  I  took  a  young 
lawyer  along  with  me,  and  upon  our  entering  the  court, 
found  the  justice,  with  my  friend  the  doctor,  each  seated 
upon  a  chair,  with  their  legs  upon  another,  smoking  most 
socially.  The  justice  having  called  the  case,  handed  me  a 
copy  of  the  account,  and  merely  asked  if  the  doctor  had 
attended  upon  my  family.  Having  assented  to  this,  he 
said,  ‘  Why,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  saying  any  more  about 
it?  I  will  enter  judgment  against  you.’ — ‘  Not  so  fast, 
friend,’  answered  1,  ‘  if  you  please ;  this  gentleman  agreed 
to  charge  me  a  much  less  sum  than  what  is  specified  in  his 
account,  even  if  he  had  fulfilled  his  engagement;  and  I  can 
bring  you  witnesses  in  a  few  minutes,  who  can  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  this.* — ‘  No,  no,’  said  his  honour,* 
‘  I  want  no  proof  whatever  ;  my  mind  was  made  up  on  the 
subject  yesterday.’  My  friend  the  lawyer  attempte<l  to  say  a 
few  words,  but  without  effect.  Having  left  the  office,  I  said 
to  the  young  attorney,  ‘  And  must  I  really  be  obliged  to  pay 
such  an  exorbitant  charge,  with  exjienses,  to  this  rascally 
quack,  fora  few  ounces  of  charcoal?  I  would  much  rather  give 
it  to  the  hospital  in  Philadelphia— Is  there  no  remedy?’  The 
young  gentleman,  having  then  mused  a  little,  said,  ‘  Why,  I 
can  easily  put  you  on  a  jilan  of  at  least  keeping  that  fellow 
out  of  the  money  for  a  few  years ;  I  will  enter  an  appeal 
for  you  to  the  Court  of  Doyleston — the  capital  of  the  county 
— and  appear  for  you  at  the  proper  time,  as  you  mention 
that  you  intend  removing  to  Carolina  in  winter,  so  you  can 
just  pay  me  the  money,  and  I  guess  it  will  cost  him  some 
trouble  to  take  it  out  of  my  fingers.*  No  one  can  appre¬ 
ciate  talents  and  honourable  feeling  in  gentlemen  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  physic  more  than  myself ;  and  I  do  think  that 
they  are  truly  deserving  of  a  fair  and  just  recompense  for 
their  services  ;  but  to  suffer  such  imposition  from  a  quack, 
merely  because  I  was  a  Scotsman,  went  against  my  con¬ 
science;  so  of  two  evils  I  chose  what  I  deemed  the  least, 
and  paid  over  the  amount  to  the  young  lawyer,  leaving  him 
and  the  infallible  doctor  to  settle  the  matter  at  their  conve¬ 
nience.  1  am  thus  particular  on  this  subject,  as  it  may 
serve  to  show  how  matters  are  conducted  here  in  law 
affairs. 

“  I  recollect  a  circumstance  which  afforded  me  not  a 
little  amusement.  It  was  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  the 
village,  who  got  ‘  half-seas  over’  one  day,  and,  either  through 
misidiief  or  accident,  had  shot  an  honest  woman’s  pig;  she 
had  him  instantly  arrested,  and  brought  before  one  of  tfie 
justices.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  following  col¬ 
loquy  took  place.  The  judge  was  a  Quaker  and  a  mechanic  : 

“  Justice.  Well,  Jane,  what  hast  thee  to  say  against 
neighbour  Bill,  here? 

“  Plaintiff.  Say?  Why,  I’ve  too  much  to  say  about  the 
waggalione ;  would  you  believe  it,  the  good-for-nothing  fel- 
lor  has  killed  my  pig,  without  no  manner  of  provocation ! 
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“  Justice,  And  did  thee  not  want  thy  pig  slain,  friend 
Jane?  . 

“  Plaintiff,  No  ;  I  guess  my  pig  would  have  fed  five 
hundredweight  come  Christmas.  I  calculate  I  had  good 
feed  for  the  poor  thing;  but  that  there  Bill,  the  low  fellow, 
shot  him.  1  guess  he  would  be  none  the  worse  of  a  good 
spanking  with  a  clever  stick. 

•  “  Justice,  Peace,  Jane,  peace,  we  shall  find  law  for  thee — 
we  shall  find  law  for  thee,  woman,  I  say  ;  but  be  not  vio¬ 
lent  against  Bill. — Why  did  thee  slay  that  pig  of  Jane’s, 
BiU? 

“  Pill,  Why,  Squire,  I  expect  that  I  was  shooting  at 
a  mark  on  the  fence,  when  that  dar’nt  porker  poke<l  his 
nose  too  near  the  mouth  of  my  rifie,  and  I  being  slewed  a 
hit,  I  guess  he  was  shot. 

“  Justice,  W^hy,  then.  Bill,  you  must  pay  Jane  the  price 
of  the  pig,  and  two  dollars  damages,  besides  the  expense  of 
court. 

“  Pill.  No,  Sammy,  no,  ’nation  sink  me  if  I  do  pay  a 
cent  of  damages !  I  guess  I  must  pay  for  the  porker,  but 
hang  me,  Sammy,  if  ever  I  take  a  shoe  from  you  in  my  life 
if  you  talk  of  damages ;  I  calculate  I’ll  get  them  cheaper  at 
all  events  from  John  B. 

,  “  Justice,  Now,  friend  Jane,  since  Bill  has  confessed 
his  mistake,  you  must  let  him  pass  this  time  free  of  damages. 
I  guess  Bill  will  treat. 

“  Pill,  Why,  Sammy,  1  vow  that’s  clever — I’ll  treat, 

I  swear  I  will.  Come  over  to  Bill  S - ’s  tavern,  and 

I  calculate  we’ll  have  some  good  sling  there,  and  fix  our 
matters.” 

At  Charleston,  Mr  Neilson  had  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
vestigating  pretty  fully  the  condition  of  the  negro  popu¬ 
lation,  and  his  remarks  on  the  subject  are  temperate  and 
judicious.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  enter  at 
present  on  this  much-canvassed  theme.  We  content  our¬ 
selves  with  making  a  short  extract  relative  to  one  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  negro  constitution,  which  ought,  at  least, 
to  interest  the  phrenologists  : 

,  ENVIABLE  HARDNESS  OF  THE  NEGRo’s  HEAD. 

“  It  would  appear  as  if  nature  had  adapted  the  negroes 
for  working  under  the  rays  of  a  powerful  sun.  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  seen  negroes  bareheaded,  lying  asleep  under  the 
direct  rays  of  that  luminary  at  mid-day,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  an  European,  at  least  an  Englishman,  could  not  have 
stood  in  the  same  place  for  only  a  few  minutes,  without 
funning  the  risk  of  a  ‘  coup  de  soleil,’  or  being  sun-struck. 
Nature  seems  no  less  lavish  in  befriending  negroes  with  a 
skull  of  such  strength  and  thickness,  as  renders  that  organ 
almost  as  insensible  to  the  efiects  of  a  good  hard  blow  there¬ 
on,  as  it  seems  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  I  have 
seen  two  negroes  quarrel  in  the  street,  run  back  a  few  paces 
from  each  other,  and  then,  with  great  force  and  velocity, 
bring  their  heads  in  contact,  causinga  noise  somewhat  akin 
to  that  produced  by  the  sudden  rapping  together  of  two 
heavy  wooden  mallets.  They  have  been  seen  frequently  to 
send  their  cranium  through  a  pretty  strong  wooden  door, 
with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball  (! ) ;  and  I  cannot  say  whe¬ 
ther  my  astonishment  or  laughter  was  most  excited  on  see¬ 
ing  a  negro  wench  take  a  piece  of  wood  (which  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  I  could  not  have  broken  with  a  heavy  stamp  with  my 
foot)  by  the  two  ends,  and  bring  it  down  upon  the  crown 
of  her  head  with  a  sudden  jerk,  which  instantly  snapt  It  in 
two.  I  have  known  gentlemen,  who  have,  in  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  their  hearts,  applied  their  fists  in  a  summary  way 
to  the  head  of  a  young  negro,  by  way  of  chastisement,  found 
their  knuckles  to  have  received  the  worst  j)art  <»f  the  bar¬ 
gain,  while  the  only  expression  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
the  negro  was  displayed  by  a  slight  scratch  or  two  of  the 
head.” 

The  space  we  have  already  allotted  to  IMr  Neihon’s 
work  will  convince  him  that  we  wish  to  impress  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  its  favour.  We  can  afiford  room  for  only  one  other 
specimen  of  our  author’s  style  : 

A  HURRICANE  AT  CHARLESTON. 

“  Charleston  has  at  dillerent  periods  suffered  gi’eatly  from 
the  effects  of  hurricjinc^,  which  generally  hap]>en  in  the  fall 
of  the  yeiir.  The  appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  previous 
to  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena,  is  generally  lowering 
and  dull,  and  pei)ple  are  in  somt*  degree  prepiired  for  it. 

“  That  which  hap|>ened  in  September  182::?,  was  very  de-  i 
tractive  in  its  effects ;  it  came  on  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  | 


evening,  and  continued  till  after  two  o’clock  next  mornirie 
The  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  one  mass  of  bluefianf * 
attended  with  a  strong  sulphureous  smell ;  the  rattling  of 
the  thunder  seemed  quite  lost  in  the  more  awful  and  uncoin 
mon  noise  produced  by  the  wind,  which,  in  occasional 
gusts,  carried  every  thing  before  it  with  inconceivable  furr 
It  would  then  seem  lulled  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  collecting 
fresh  strength,  and  in  a  moment  burst  forth  like  a  volcano^ 
The  crashing  of  houses  and  chimneys,  and  the  rattling  of 
tiles,  bricks,  and  timber,  rushed  down  the  streets  with  a 
noise  hardly  to  be  imagined;  while  in  most  houses  both 
windows  and  shutters  were  carried  in  like  sheets  of  paper 
and  the  rain  literally  fell  in  torrents.  Amid  all  this  con! 
fusion,  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  wounded  and  terrified 
inhabitants  were  most  appalling.  The  effects  produced  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind  is  scarcely  credible  to  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  a  similar  scene  ;  large  trees  were  broken 
off  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  as  if  cut  through  with 
a  saw  ;  many  wooden  houses  were  fairly  overturned  with 
their  contents;  and  the  cupola  of  a  church,  which  was  se¬ 
veral  tons  in  weight,  and  mostly  made  of  copj)er,  was  car¬ 
ried  several  hundred  feet  over  the  tops  of  high  houses,  and 
lodged  in  a  street  which  it  nearly  blocked  up.  In  the 
country,  complete  lanes  were  formed  through  the  forests,  as 
if  done  by  art.  In  one  instance  in  the  city,  a  family,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nine,  were  all  killed  excepting  the  father,  who 
had  some  of  his  limbs  broken,  and  an  infant  child,  which 
was  preserved  alive  in  its  cradle,  over  which  a  beam  had 
fallen  in  such  a  direction  as  to  prevent  the  ruins  from 
crushing  it.  The  whole  number  of  people  who  perished  in 
Charleston  and  the  surrounding  country  was  nearly  five 
hundred.  Next  morning,  several  vessels  were  seen  outside 
the  bar,  bottom  up,  and  on  cutting  through  the  bottom  of 
these,  a  Negro  man  was  found  alive,  who  asked  if  he  was 
near  Savannah  !  On  Sullivan’s  Island,  the  inhabitants, 
during  such  hurricanes,  are  placed  in  great  jeopardy :  the  sea 
frequently  makes  a  complete  breach  over  the  whole  island, 
excepting  at  the  fort,  where  |)eople  generally  find  refuge; 
but  if  too  late  to  find  their  way  thither,  are  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  tempest,  which  has  sometimes  carried  houses  and  in¬ 
mates  fairly  out  to  sea.  In  attempting  to  gain  the  fort, 
individuals  have  been  blown  into  the  water.” 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Neilson ’s  volume,  with  the 
expression  of  our  respect  for  the  good  sense  and  good  tem¬ 
per  by  which  it  is  characterised. 


A  Review  of  the  Principles  of  Necessary  and  Contingent 

Truth,  in  reference  chiefly  to  the  Doctrines  of  Hume  and 
Peid.  Kivingtons.  London.  1830.  Bp.  222. 

This  book  has  appeared  forty  years  too  late.  Had  it 
been  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Hume,  Reid,  and  Camp¬ 
bell,  or  even  in  the  earlier  days  of  Dugald  Stewart,  it 
would  have  produced  a  deep  sensation,  and  called  forth 
the  brightest  talents  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  either  to 
assail  or  to  defend  its  positions.  But  metaphysics  have 
now  ceased  to  be  fashionable.  The  genius  and  taste  ot 
the  country  have  for  a  time  taken  quite  a  different  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  hence  no  degree  of  learning  or  research,  at  the 
present  moment,  could  succeed  in  attracting  attention  to 
disquisitions  on  mind  and  matter,  on  the  generation  of 
ideas,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  on  the  freedoiR 
of  the  v/ill.  Such  studies  are  now  doomed  to  that  pen- 

odical  neglect,  with  which  all  human  pursuits  are  suie  to 

be  visited  in  the  course  of  every  half  century. 

We  are  informed  by  the  author,  that  the  disquisition 
and  criticism  contained  in  this  work  were  intended  to 
form  part  of  a  larger  and  more  regular  treatise  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer ;  a  notice  which  he  thinks 
necessary,  in  explanation  of  that  deficiency  ot  pkyb 
even  of  connexion,  Avhich  he  apprehends  may  strike  t  le 
reader,  as  well  as  to  account  for  the  allusions  that  occa¬ 
sionally  occur  in  it  to  views  and  doctrines  which  are 
imperfectly  unfolded.  The  essay,  in  fact,  is  a  mere  re 
view  of  the  leading  principles  adopted  by  Mr  Iluine  an< 
Dr  Reid  as  the  foundation  of  their  resjiective  systenris 
mental  physiology,  and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  restricte^ 
to  the  lunguaye  which  these  writers  employed,  whi  e  re 
commending  their  several  tenets  to  the  acceptance  ol 
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hilosophical  world.  On  this  head  there  will  always  be 
an  ample  field  for  stricture  ;  because  it  will  ever  be  found 
impossl^l®  to  define  terms  so  accurately  as  to  convey  but 
one  precise  shade  of  meaning’,  while  in  the  transference 
of  a  phrase  from  matter  to  mind,  the  metaphor  which  is 
involved  in  every  expression  which  is  common  to  both 
these  subjects,  will  never  cease  to  render  the  conception 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  general  reader. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  metaj»hysical  eiuiuiries  will 
never  be  conducted  with  success,  until  a  nomenclature, 
similar  to  that  constructed  by  Lavoisier  for  chemical 
science,  shivll  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
throughout  the  whole  republic  of  letters.  The  difficulty, 
it  is  admitted,  will  be  greater  in  this  case  ;  because  ideas 
and  emotions  cannot  be  combined  in  fractional  parts,  nor 
have  their  affinities  been  determined  by  any  species  of  mu¬ 
tual  attraction.  13ut  it  appears  possible,  nevertheless,  by 
the  use  of  certain  artificial  forms,  resembling  the  rnemoria 
technica  of  Gray,  or  the  anatomical  vocabulary  of  the  late 
Dr  Barclay,  to  obtain  at  least  an  approximation  to  that 
precision  which  is  so  desirable  in  all  metaphysical  re¬ 
searches.  Could  this  be  accomplished,  it  would  soon  ap¬ 
pear  that,  instead  of  the  varying  opinions  and  the  inter¬ 
minable  controversies  which  have  hitherto  attended  the 
progress  of  mental  philosophy,  there  has  been,  in  fact,  an 
astonishing  unanimity  in  the  conclusions  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  writers  who  have  figured  in  that  department, 
from  the  era  of  Descartes,  down  to  the  posthumous  pub¬ 
lication  of  Dr  Brown.  The  apparent  difference  arises 
almost  entirely  from  the  imperfection  of  human  language, 
and  more  especially  from  the  vague  import  of  the  terms 
which  successive  authors  have  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy. 

As  a  proof  of  what  we  have  now  stated,  it  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  observe,  that  while  we  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
the  work  now  before  us,  and  admit  the  justness  of  nearly 
all  the  strictures  which  it  contains,  the  author,  in  every 
section,  commits  the  very  faults  which  he  condemns  in 
his  predecessors,  and  assails  the  comprehension  of  his 
readers  with  the  same  kind  of  perplexity  which  he  lays 
to  the  charge  of  Hume  and  Reid.  There  is  hardly  a 
single  word  used  throughout  the  book  without  undergoing 
a  slight  change  in  its  acceptation,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  to  wdiich  it  is  applied.  Even  the  familiar  term 
“  knowledge”  appears  at  one  time  to  express  the  amount 
of  what  a  man  knows ;  at  another  time,  to  denote  the 
process  by  which  the  mind  ju’oceeds  in  the  search  of 
truth ;  and  finally,  to  mean  the  faculty  or  power  by  means 
ot  which  that  process  is  accomplished.  “  The  power  or 
faculty  of  the  mind,”  says  he,  “  which  knows  and  judges^ 
I  apprehend  to  be  in  itself  the  same,  being  modified  only 
hy  the  differing  objects  of  its  speculation — That  faculty 
we  call  reason.  Reason  perceives  truth  by  intuition,  and 
probabilitg  by  judgment,  and  the  result  of  one  of  these  is 
.  *‘®wledge,  and  of  the  other  belief.  1  may  add,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  truth  is  always  some  proposition  expressed  or  ta- 
cit ;  of  probability,  some  fact,  whether  actual  or  eventual. 

ut  it  is  plain  that  every  fact  may  be  stated  as  a  propo¬ 
sition,  and  every  truth  may  be  considered  as  a  fact.  The 

^  ject  of  knowledge  is  truth,  and  the  subject  of  truth  is 
existence.” 

it  is  obvious  that  knowledge  the  result  of  reason,  and 
nowledge  which  has  truth  for  its  object,  cannot  mean  the 
^me  thing :  in  the  former  case,  it  denotes  the  acquisi- 
011 ,  in  the  latter,  it  means  the  instrument  or  process  by 
"  acquisition  is  made, 

e  author,  notwithstanding,  is  evidently  a  man  of  a 
'cry  acQte  mind,  and  withal  sound  and  practical  in  his 
*«nclusions.  He  is  very  successful  in  combating  the  so- 
P  istryof  the  ideal  school,  and  in  exposing  the  scepticism 
BuL  engrafted  upon  it  by  the  followers  of  Hume. 

^  remarks  are  confined  to  insulated  positions 

Co  #*  ^  numerous  writers,  there  is  a  want  of 

/|V^**^***y  them,  which  renders  them  equally  inca- 

**  c  of  abridgement  or  quotation.  The  following  obser¬ 


vations  on  the  analogy  of  mind  in  the  Supreme  Being 
and  in  man,  although  by  no  means  original,  are  very  well 
expressed,  and  must  serve  as  the  only  specimen  of  the 
book  which  our  limits  will  admit ; 

“  In  arguing  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes  and  }nirposes,  from  our  experience  of  human  motives 
and  intelligence,  we  should  always  bcjir  in  mind  the  infinite 
difference  between  the  two  subjects.  But  this  difference  af¬ 
fects  rather  the  decree  than  the  kind  of  the  attributes  in 
question.  And,  indeed,  as  we  (^nnot  conceive  of  any  moral 
or  intellectual  attribute,  otherwise  than  in  reference  to  the 
experience  of  our  own  consciousness,  to  speak  of  any  such 
as  being  spe(;ially  different  in  the  Deity,  and  in  us,  is  real¬ 
ly  to  use  words  without  meaning.  If  the  terms,  wisdom, 
and  power,  and  gooilness,  mean  something  else  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Deity  than  their  usual  acceptation  imports,  they 
do,  in  fact,  mean  nothing. 

“It  should  seem,  moreover,  that  unless  there  were  some . 
thing  coninion  in  the  divine  and  humaii  nature,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  the  creature  should  ever  know  its  Creator. 
Assume  for  a  moment,  that  wisdom,  or  power  and  good¬ 
ness,  are  specifically  deficient  in  God  and  in  us,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  notion  of  such  a  Deity  would  be  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  the  fate  and  chance  of  an  atheist.  Nature 
would  speak  to  us  in  a  language  unintelligible,  and  the  word 
of  God  become  one  of  no  real  meaning  to  our  apprehensions. 
It  could  neither  assist  our  reiison  nor  operate  upon  our  af¬ 
fections.  Does  not  this  consideration  alone  afford  a  strong 
presumption  of  the  foundation  of  that  analogy  which  man¬ 
kind  have  ventured  to  assume?  As  rational  and  responsi¬ 
ble  creatures,  it  seems  indispensable  that  we  should  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  most  important  of  all  our  relations — that 
ill  which  we  stand  to  our  JMaker  ;  yet  of  that  relation  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  without  some  apprehension  of  his 
being  and  attributes;  and  this  knowledge  again  is  impossible, 
unless  there  be  in  that  being  and  those  attributes  something 
analogous  to  our  own.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the 
presumption  that  God  would  give  us  a  knowledge  so  im¬ 
portant,  is  the  presumption  that  he  would  so  constitute  us 
as  to  be  able  to  attain  to  it ;  and  this  probability,  whatever 
be  its  force,  is,  I  think,  clearly  equal  to  that  of  any  argu¬ 
ment  which  our  adversaries  can  adduce  against  our  pos¬ 
sessing  such  knowledge  from  the  antecedent  imjirobability, 
that  the  nature  of  a  creature  like  man  should  have  any 
thing  analogous  to  that  of  a  Being  so  infinitely  superior. 
There  is,  therefore,  we  conceive,  nothing  either  absurd  or 
presumptuous  in  the  assumption,  that  mind  in  man  bears 
a  direct  analogy  with  mind  in  his  Maker :  since,  in  recog¬ 
nising  that  analogy,  and  in  drawing  from  it  the  proper 
inferences,  he  is  precisely  making  that  use  of  reiisoii  for 
which  espedially  it  was  given  to  him.” 


Journal  of  a  Tour  made  by  Senor  Juan  de  Vega,  the  Spa- 
nish  Minstrel  of  1828-9,  through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  character  assumed  by  an  English  Genllemaiu 
Two  volumes.  London.  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1830. 

8vo.  Rp.  416  and  400. 

Knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  author  of  this  book, 
except  by  the  internal  evidence  which  the  work  itself 
affords,  we  should  set  him  down  for  some  gentleman’s  dis¬ 
carded  gentleman,  some  low  licentious  funky,  who,  af¬ 
ter  pandering  to  all  the  worst  vices  of  his  master,  was 
probably  detected  stealing  silver  spoons  and  other  super¬ 
fluities,  and,  at  his  earnest  supplication,  discharged  upon 
the  spot,  as  the  only  possible  mode  of  avoiding  a  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Bridewell.  We  should  conjecture  that  he 
had  afterwards  assumed  about  a  dozen  aliases,  and  that 
his  principal  haunts  were  wretched  tippling  houses,  dis¬ 
reputable  billiard-rooms,  and  blackguard  gaming-tables, 
where  he  attempted  to  cheat  those  who  were  themselves 
expert  in  the  art,  and  sometimes  varied  the  evening’s 
amusement  by  picking  a  pocket,  or  passing  a  bad  half- 
crown.  Finding,  however,  that  by  these  expedients  he 
was  able  to  realise  but  a  very  precarious  livelihood,  we 
presume  this  precious  specimen  of  an  “  Knglisu  (/entle- 
man”  at  length  bethought  him  of  still  another  alias,  and, 
as  the  S])anis]i  emigrants  were  rather  popular  at  the  time, 
conceived  the  idea  of  imposing  on  peojde  in  that  capacity.  ] 

He  according!  V  procured  an  old  Spanish  dress  from  souu;  | 
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unholy  pawnbroker,  with  whom  he  must  frequently 
have  had  suspicious  dealings  before,  and  set  out  on  his 
travels  with  a  guitar  in  his  hand.  He  may  have  picked 
up  a  smattering  of  Spanish  when  in  the  service  of  his 
quondam  master,  with  whom,  perhaps,  he  visited  the 
continent,  and  thus  furnished,  had  sufficient  self-confi¬ 
dence  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  somewhat  superior 
to  the  common  vagi*ants  who  go  about  with  hautboys, 
Tiolins,  and  flutes,  to  fair  and  market.  We  come  to  this 
conclusion  concerning  the  real  character  of  Senor  Juan 
de  Vega,  from  a  perusal  of  the  disgusting  trash  with  which 
his  two  volumes  are  filled.  Could  we  suppose  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  would,  for  a  week  or  two,  (and  certainly  not  for 
longer,)  wander  through  the  country  disguised  as  a  min¬ 
strel,  he  might  see  some  odd  scenes,  and  get  glimpses  of 
human  nature  in  new  situations  ;  and  if  he  was  a  person 
of  talent — a  Smollett  or  a  Fielding, — a  Hogarth  or  a 
Cruickshank — he  might  turn  then  to  excellent  account. 
But  this  poor  dull  drivel  pours  out  the  sickening  tedious- 
ness  of  his  commonplace  details  over  more  than  eight 
hundred  octavo  pages,  embellishing  the  miserable  and  il¬ 
literate  silliness  of  every  thing  he  says  and  does  with 
mean  scandal  and  prurient  obscenity.  We  could  scarcely 
conceive  of  any  grub  in  Grubstreet,  for  whom  we  could 
have  a  more  complete  contempt,  than  we  have  for  the 
creature  who  has  written  this  book.  A  goodly  brace  of 
volumes  too  !  handsomely  printed  and  embellished  !  yet 
containing  nothing  but  a  gross  congregation  of  unwhole¬ 
some  words,  an  insult  on  the  British  public,  and  an  out¬ 
rage  on  common  decency.  If  any  one  thinks  we  have 
spoken  severely,  let  him  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  vi¬ 
cious  production,  and  if  he  be  a  respectable  member  of 
society,  a  father  of  a  family,  and  a  man,  he  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  moral  duty  of  extinguishing  a  reptile  like  Senor 
Juan  de  Vega. 


Fine  Arts. —  Wild's  English  Cathedrals.  London:  Ro¬ 
bert  Jennings.  Edinburgh  :  Henry  Constable. 

Paris  and  its  Environs,  displayed  in  a  Series  of  Pictn- 
resque  Views,  from  original  Drawings,  Nos,  1  to  38. 
London :  Robert  Jennings.  Edinburgh :  Henry 
Constable. 

'The  Landscape  Annual  for  1831.  London:  Robert 
*  ‘  Jennings.  Edinburgh  :  Henry  Constable. 

Historical  Description  of  the  Chapel  and  Castle  of  Roslin, 
and  the  Caverns  of  Hawthomden,  By  Charles  Mackie. 

Edinburgh.  John  Anderson.  1830. 

Panorama  of  Switzerland,  as  viewed  from  the  Summit  of 
Mont  Rig  hi.  Also  a  Circular  View  of  the  Country, 
By  General  Pfeyflfer.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  the 
most  Remarkable  Objects,  London.  Samuel  Leigh. 
1830. 

The  twelve  select  examples  of  the  ecclesiastical  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  middle  ages  in  England,  from  coloured 
drawings  by  Mr  Charles  Wild,  form  a  work  of  much  in¬ 
terest  and  of  great  splendour.  Nothing  can  be  nobler — 
nothing  more  rich  and  magnificent — than  the  views,  either 
of  the  exteriors  or  interiors,  of  such  cathedrals  as  those  of 
York,  Ely,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Wells,  Glocester, 
Ipswich;  and  Salisbury.  The  distinctness  of  the  draw¬ 
ing,  together  with  the  gorgeous  style  of  colouring,  must 
make  these  views  highly  acceptable  to  the  architect,  the 
antiquarian,  and  the  general  patron  of  the  arts,  who  loves 
to  see  on  his  table,  or  on  the  shelves  of  his  library,  suit¬ 
able  representations  of  those  beautiful  buildings,  which 
reflect  back  upon  the  religion  of  the  land  a  portion  of  that 
dignity  inseparable  from  its  holy  rites  and  ordinances. 

“  Qui  n*a  vu  Paris  n’a  rien  vu,”  says  the  old  French 
proverb,  and  its  truth  has,  of  late  years,  been  verified  by 
the'  innumerable  host  of  visitors  who  have  poured  into 
that  city  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  By  a  diligent 
perusal,  however,  of  Jennings*  Views  of  Paris,  engraved 
under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  Heath,  the  more 


domestic  and  sedentary  traveller  may  sit  by  the  fire 
and  presume  to  know  what’s  done  i’  the  capital.”  In  thU 
extensive  and  clever  work,  we  are  presented  with  nearly 
two  hundred  different  engravings,  including  views  of 
every  thing  that  is  remarkable  in  and  about  l^aris.  The 
literary  department,  consisting  of  able  descriptions  of  the 
different  scenes  and  places,  is  conducted  by  Ventouillac, 
a  gentleman  well  known  as  an  excellent  scholar  and  able 
writer. 

The  Landscape  Annual  for  1831  bids  fair  to  be  at  least 
as  attractive  as  its  predecessor  for  the  present  year.  We 
have  been  favoured  with  early  copies  of  several  of  the 
engravings  now  in  progress,  and  have  seldom  seen  any 
similar  works  of  art  wdth  which  we  have  been  more 
pleased.  The  Landscape  Annual  is  at  once  a  beautiful 
and  a  cheap  book,  and,  to  the  picturesque  and  imaginative 
tourist,  must  be  the  source  of  much  delight,  as  well  as 
instruction. 

The  Historical  Description  of  the  Chapel  and  Castle 
of  Roslin,  and  the  romantic  scenery  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  is  a  little  work  not  unworthy  of  its  subject.  It  is 
embellished  with  two  spirited  views  of  the  Chapel  and 
Castle,  and  is  as  pretty  a  specimen  of  ornamental  print¬ 
ing  as  hiis  issued  from  the  Ballantyne  press.  We  think 
none  of  the  many  summer  visitors  to  that  lovely  spot 
should  neglect  to  provide  themselves  with  a  copy  of  this 
publication,  which  will  supply  them  with  new  associa¬ 
tions,  and,  consequently,  with  increased  pleasure  in  the 
course  of  their  rambles. 

The  Panorama  of  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  interesting  species  of  guide-books  we  have  seen. 
It  places  us  on  the  top  of  the  Righi  mountain,  and  shows 
us  the  whole  of  the  country  spread  out  below  in  an  emi¬ 
nently  picturesque  and  distinct  manner.  The  accompa¬ 
nying  desci’iptive  notices,  with  which  there  is  also  a  map, 
are  full  and  accurate.  Mr  Samuel  Leigh  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  facile  princeps  among  those  booksellers  who  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  peculiarly  to  summer  tourists. 


The  Diadem ;  or.  Poetical  Scraps,  Comprising  a  se¬ 
lection  of  Lyric,  Moral,  Sentimental,  and  Humorous 
Poetry,  from  the  most  admired  authors,  Leith.  Com¬ 
mercial  List  Office.  1830.  18mo.  Pp.  252. 

This  is  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces,  which  indicates 
considerable  poetical  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler.  lie  is  the  more  entitled  to  praise,  as  a  great 
proportion  of  the  verses  he  has  selected  ai’e  anonymous, 
and  consequently  did  not  come  recommended  to  him  by 
the  previously  acquired  popularity  of  the  author.  There 
is  on  this  account,  also,  a  greater  degree  of  originality 
in  the  Diadem,  than  in  most  works  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion.  One  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  editor,  whom 
we  understand  to  be  a  very  young  man  ;  he  has  taken  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  distinct  pieces  from  the  Literary 
Journal,  and  yet  has  in  no  one  instance  acknowledged 
the  source  from  which  they  are  obtained.  We  conceive 
th  is  to  be  wrong,  for  though  we  don’t  grudge  compilers 
the  benefit  of  our  exertions,  we  like  to  see  our  property 
particularized. 

From  a  number  of  very  good  anonymous  pieces  which 
we  had  not  met  with  before,  we  extract  one  : 

THE  AULD  MAN. 

“  Down  Lyddal  glen  the  stream  leaps  glad ; 

The  lily  blooms  on  Lyddal  lea  ! 

The  daisy  glows  on  the  sunny  sod  ; 

The  birds  sing  loud  on  tower  and  tree ; 

The  earth  laughs  out,  yet  seems  to  say. 

Thy  blood  is  thin,  and  thy  locks  are  grey. 

“  The  minstrel  trims  his  merriest  string. 

And  draws  his  best  and  boldest  bow  : 

The  maidens  shake  their  white  brow-locks. 

And  go  stai’ting  off  with  their  necks  of  snow ; 
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I  smile,  but  my  smiling  seems  to  say, 

Thy  blood  is  thin,  thy  locks  are  gi  ey. 

The  damsels  dance :  their  beaming  eyes 
Shower  light,  and  love,  and  joy  about ; 

The  glowing  peasant  answers  glad. 

With  a  merry  kiss  and  mirthsome  shout. 

I  leap  to  my  legs,  but,  well-a-day  ! 

Their  might  is  gone,  and  my  locks  are  grey. 

«  A  maiden  said  to  me  with  a  smile, — 

‘  Though  past  the  hour  ol*  bridal  bliss. 

With  hoary  years,  and  pains  and  fears, 

A  frosty  pow,  and  a  frozen  kiss. 

Come  down  the  dance  with  me,  I  pray. 

Though  thy  blood  be  thin,  and  thy  locks  be  grey.* 

“  ‘  Sweet  one,  thou  smilest !  but  I  have  had, 

When  my  leaf  was  green,  as  fair  as  thee 
Sigh  for  my  coming,  and  high-born  dames 
Ilave  loved  the  glance  of  my  merry.ee ; 

But  the  brightest  eye  will  lose  its  ray. 

And  the  darkest  locks  will  grow  to  grey. 

‘  I’ve  courted  till  the  morning  star 
Wax’d  dim,  ere  came  our  parting  time ; 

I’ve  walk’d  with  jewell’d  locks,  which  shone 
I’  the  moon  when  past  her  evening  prime  ; 

And  I’ve  ta’en  from  rivals  rich  away 

The  dame  of  my  heart,  though  my  locks  be  grey.*  ” 

The  typography  of  this  little  volume  is  neat,  but  the 
paper  is  scarcely  good  enough  for  the  contents. 


Legendary  Tales,  in  Verse  and  Prose.  Collected  by  II. 
Fox  Talbot,  Esq.  London.  James  llidgway.  1830. 
18mo.  Pp.  253. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  this  little  volume. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  young  man,  but  there  is  pro¬ 
mise  in  what  he  writes.  Some  of  his  poetry  possesses 
both  fancy  and  feeling,  and  several  of  his  prose  tales  are 
interesting  and  well  composed.  The  poetical  pieces  are 
entitled,  the  Magic  Mirror,  the  Bale-Fire,  the  Lost  Trea¬ 
sures,  Norna,  a  Danish  Legend,  Sir  Edwin,  the  Pearls, 
and  the  Bandit  Chief ;  the  sketches  in  prose  are  Conrad, 
or  a  Tale  of  the  Crusades,  Kosina,  the  Presentiment, 
and  Rubezahl,  or  the  Mountain  Spirit.  Mr  H.  Fox 
Talbot,  an  assumed  name  we  suppose,  need  not  blush  to 
confess  his  real  one. 

The  Patriot  Father.  An  Historical  Play  in  five  acts, 
adapted  from  the  German  of  Augustus  von  Kotzebue. 
By  Frederick  Shoberl.  London,  li.  S.  Kirby.  1830. 
Sewed.  Pp.  60. 

Kotzebue  on  the  whole  is  but  a  feeble  poet :  this  play, 
however,  contains  some  pretty  enough  passages,  and  is 
free  from  that  morbid  taint,  that  desire  to  paint  vice  in 
amiable  colours,  which  is  apparent  in  some  of  his  other 
productions.  The  plot,  which  is  extremely  simple  and 
even  meagre,  is  founded  on  an  incident  supposed  to  hav'e 
occurred  early  in  the  15th  century,  during  the  civil  wars 
^ong  the  first  German  reformers.  The  town  of 
aumbiirg  is  besieged,  and  is  about  to  be  sacked,  but  is 
saved  by  the  inhabitants  sending  out  all  their  young 
c  ildren  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  hostile  general, 
e  translation  is  respectably  executed  by  Mr  Shoberl. 

Outline  of  Fnglish  Grammar ;  with  Explanatory  Kotes 
and  Orthographical  Exercises,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
John  Reid,  M.D.  Glasgow.  John  Reid.  1830. 
lomo.  pp.  68. 

The  orthograph icial  exercises,  which  are  well  calculated 
improve  the  pupil  in  the  art  of  spelling,  constitute 
and  distinguishing  feature  of  this  little 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS 
OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

No.  II. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Raleigh  was  born  in  the  year  1552,  at  Hayes,  a  farm 
in  Devonshire.  His. father  was  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  but  reduced  family  ;  his  mother  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Philip  Champernon,  a  gentleman  of  large  estate 
in  Devonshire.  Raleigh  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  sixteen, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1571,  he  enlisted 
into  a  troop  of  gentlemen  volunteers,  commanded  by 
Henry  Champernon,  his  maternal  uncle,  about  to  proceed 
I  to  France,  to  offer  their  assistance  tothe  Huguenot  Princes. 
They  served  on  horseback,  and  carried  a  flag  with  the 
inscription,  “  Finem  det  mihi  virtus.”  They  were  well 
received  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  her  confederates, 

I  in  whose  service  they  remained  six  years.  Raleigh  sub¬ 
sequently  served  under  Sir  John  Norris  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1578,  he  caught  the  spirit 
of  maritime  discovery,  then  so  prevalent.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  his  half-brother,  a  man  of  strong  talent,  good 
education,  and  considerable  fortune,  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  cosmography  and  navigation.  By  his  re¬ 
searches,  he  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  In¬ 
fluenced  probably  by  the  masculine  character  of  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Raleigh,  who  was  thirteen  years  his  junior,  took  a 
personal  share  in  an  enterprise  sanctioned  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  to  plant  and  inhabit  certain  parts  of  North  America, 
not  occupied  by  any  of  her  allies.  The  dangers  of  this 
expedition  were  not  trifling.  Many  who  had  promised 
to  assist  with  men  and  ships,  failed  in  their  engagements. 
The  adventurers  sailed  with  two  vessels  only,  one  of  which 
was  lost  in  an  engagement  with  the  Spaniards,  and  Ra¬ 
leigh  returned  to  England  without  bettering  his  circum¬ 
stances. 

Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  he  next  turned  his  views 
to  Ireland,  where  the  native  insurgents  had  recently  been 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Raleigh 
obtained  a  commission,  and  was  attached  to  the  troops 
under  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  governor  of  Munster.  In 
the  ensuing  campaign  he  di'itinguished  himself  above  most 
of  his  brother  officers.  His  character  stood  so  high  in 
the  array,  that  on  the  departure  of  Lord  Ormond  for 
England,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  two 
others,  to  supply  his  place.  In  this  situation  he  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  spring  of  1582,  when,  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  principal  rebels,  he  returned  to  England,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  pushing  his  fortune  at  court. 

Raleigh  was  in  his  3()th  year  when  he  entered  upon 
this  slipi>ery  path.  He  was  six  feet  in  height,  admirably 
proportioned,  strong,  and  graceful.  His  forehead  was 
broad  and  high  :  his  eye  intelligent,  but  softened  with 
the  shadows  of  thought.  To  the  natural  attractions  of 
his  person,  he  added  those  of  costly  and  splendid  attire. 
His  imaginative  and  intellectual  powers  were  of  the 
highest  order.  His  mind  had  been  trained  in  the  schools, 
and  his  character  formed  in  the  emergencies,  of  active  life. 
With  such  recommendations  there  is  no  wonder  that  he 
soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  good  graces  of  Elizabeth. 
The  story  that  he  introduced  himself  to  her  notice  by 
casting  his  embroidered  cloak  upon  a  piece  of  marshy 
ground,  over  which  she  had  to  pass,  although  charjicter- 
istic,  is  of  doubtful  jiuthority.  In  a  letter  from  FRiza- 
beth  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  dated  April  1582,  she  di¬ 
rects  the  command  of  a  company  of  foot,  then  vacant,  to 
be  bestowed  upon  Raleigh,  with  power  to  him  to  intrust 
the  charge  to  a  lieutenant,  “  for  that  he  is  for  some  con¬ 
siderations  by  us  excused  to  stay  here.”  She  attributes 
her  interference  in  his  favour  to  “  the  special  care  we 
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have  to  do  him  good  in  respect  of  his  kindred,  who  have 
served  us,  some  of  them  near  about  our  person.”  That 
Raleigh  was  in  the  habit  of  flattering  Elizabeth  in  liis 
« effusions  in  verse  is  certain ;  but  the  story  of  the  couplet 
composed  between  them,  and  inscribed  on  a  window, 
rests  upon  the  same  uncertain  foundation  as  that  of  the 
cloak.  But  whether  he  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Queen  by  an  act  of  chivalrous  devotion,  by  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  arms,  or  by  the  good  offices  of  his  friends,  he 
made  rapid  progi’ess  in  her  favour.  He  was  also  patron¬ 
ized  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  a  kindred  spirit,  who  had 
much  influence  with  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  merits,  and  more  on  account  of  his  near  relationship 
to  I^icester. 

Raleigh  was  aware  that  exertion  on  his  part  alone 
could  support  his  influence  at  court ;  and  under  this  con¬ 
viction  he  attached  himself  to  his  brother  Sir  Humphrey, 
then  about  to  set  out  on  his  second  voyage  to  Newfound¬ 
land.  He  built,  at  his  own  charge,  a  vessel  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  named  The  Bark  Raleigh,  on  board  of  which 
he  was  to  command,  as  vice-admiral  of  the  expedition. 
•He  sailed  on  the  11th  of  June,  1583,  but  was  obliged  to 
return  by  a  contagious  disorder  which  broke  out  among 
his  crew.  Sir  Humphrey,  who  reached  his  destination, 
perished  on  his  homeward  voyage;  but  upon  Raleigh’s 
application  to  the  council,  the  patent  of  discovery,  in 
which  the  country  to  be  explored  was  now  for  the  first 
time  designated  by  the  name  of  Virginia,  was  renewed 
in  his  favour.  Raleigh  was  well  prepared  for  conduct¬ 
ing  the  undertaking.  He  had  shared  in  the  confidence 
of  his  lamented  relative.  He  had  ascertained  from 
pilots  and  others  who  had  sailed  in  Spanish  vessels,  that 
a  continued  coast  to  the  north-west  was  discoverable, 
as  they  returned  from  Mexico  by  Havannah  and  the 
Gulf  of  Florida ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
settled  only  on  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  He  supported  Morgue  in  England,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  constructing  charts  of  Florida.  He  patronized 
and  interchanged  information  with  Hakluyt.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  the  fortunes  of  Herriot,  the  mathematician,  who 
contests  with  Descartes  the  honour  of  simplifying  our 
algebraic  notation,  and  received  instructions  from  him  in 
his  science.  The  active  prosecution  of  the  American  expe¬ 
dition,  Raleigh  committed  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  whom 
he  dispatched  with  two  well-equipped  barks  in  158k.  The 
voyage  was  fortunate,  and  Grenville  returned,  after  disco¬ 
vering  Carolina,  and  establishing  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives.  Shortly  afterwards,  Raleigh  sent  out  a 
colony  under  the  direction  of  Grenville  and  Herriot,  which 
was  established  at  Roanoke  in  Virginia.  He  subsequently 
fitted  out  four  fleets,  at  different  times,  to  reinforce  the  co¬ 
lony,  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  At  last,  after  having 
spent  upon  this  project  L.4?0,0(X),  he  assigned,  in  1588,  his 
right  and  title  in  the  settlement  to  certain  merchants  and 
gentlemen  of  lA)ndon,  reserving  to  himself  the  fifth  part 
of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  found  in  the  territories. 

He  was  by  no  means  wholly  engrossed,  however,  by 
his  schemes  of  colonisation.  In  158k,  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Devonshire.  In  1586,  he  received 
from  the  Queen  an  estate  of  12,000  acres  in  Cork  and 
Waterford.  He  also  purchased  the  estate  of  Sherborne, 
in  Devonshire,  which  afterwards  yielded  him  L.5000  per 
annum.  His  residence  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in 
London,  where  he  had  apartments  in  Durham  House, 
•St  James’s,  and  Somerset  House  ;  but  he  likewise  made 
in  person  one  or  more  voyages  to  Virginia  ;  and  he  shared 
with  Davis  in  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  explore 
Davis’  Straits. 

The  pi'eparations  for  receiving  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
1589,  gave  full  scope  for  tive  display  of  Raleigh’s  talents 
and  devotion  to  his  country.  As  member  of  a  council  of 
war  instituted  for  the  occasion,  he  drew  up  a  well-di¬ 
gested  scheme  for  securing  the  nation.  As  lord-lieute¬ 
nant  of  Cornwall,  he  assembled  and  organized  the  militia 
of  that  couu^.  When  the  intelUgeuce  ai'dved  that  the. 


Spanish  fleet  was  approaching,  he  joined  the  British  ad¬ 
miral  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  himself,  with  six  vessels 
only,  and  immediately  took  the  lead  among  those  gallant 
men  who  hung  upon  and  infested  the  enemy’s  rear. 

In  the  autumn  of  1589,  Raleigh  sailed  with  Drake  and 
Norris,  who,  with  the  permission  of  Elizabeth,  lent  their 
services  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  against  the  aggressions 
of  Spain.  On  his  return  from  this  adventure,  he  visited 
Spenser  in  Ireland.  In  1590,  he  raised,  by  his  own 
exertions,  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels,  with  which  he  ha¬ 
rassed  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies.  In  1592,  an  event 
occurred  which  threw  him  for  some  time  into  the  shade. 
As  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  an  office  which  he 
had  now  held  for  some  time,  he  was  brought  into  fre¬ 
quent  communication  with  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber. 
Between  him  and  one  of  them,  an  orphan  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and 
of  a  turn  of  mind  not  unlike  Raleigh’s,  as  well  in  strength 
and  intelligence,  as  in  a  love  of  external  show,  an  intimacy 
was  discovered,  which  rendered  marriage  indispensable  to 
the  soldering  of  her  character.  This  accordingly  took 
place ;  but  for  the  offence  the  young  lady  was  banished 
from  court,  and  Raleigh  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  He 
was  liberated  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  his  se¬ 
dulous' attention  to  business,  and  submission  to  his  pu¬ 
nishment,  restored  him  to  favour  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a 
courtier  he  continued  in  disgrace  for  several  years. 

In  1596,  he  was  appointed  to  a  joint  command  with 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Howard,  in  the  fleet  destined 
against  Cadiz.  Every  one  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  va¬ 
lour  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  ;  but  his  only  recom¬ 
pense  was  a  wound  in  the  leg.  In  1597,  he  was  again 
associated  with  the  same  commanders  in  the  expedition 
fitted  out  for  harassing  the  Spanish  trade,  and  known 
under  the  name  of  “  the  Island  Voyage.”  Essex  bad 
been  introduced  to  court  by  his  father-in-law  Leicester, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  countervailing  Raleigh’s  rising 
favour  with  the  Queen.  Except  in  bravery  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  two  rivals  were  direct  opposites  ;  Raleigh,  dig¬ 
nified,  provident,  but  unbending  and  unpopular  ;  Essex, 
the  favourite  both  of  the  Queen  and  the  populace,  rash, 
and  abrupt.  When  Essex  was  at  last  beheaded  in  1601, 
Raleigh  was  accused  of  having  been  the  chief  agent  in 
bringing  about  his  rival’s  execution,  but  this  accusation 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  unfounded. 

During  the  ten  last  years  of  Elizabeth’s  life,  Raleigh 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  concerns  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  studying  its  antiquities,  and  cherishing  its  interests. 
He  extended  the  researches,  into  which  he  had  been  thus 
led,  to  the  general  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  became 
a  member  of  an  antiquarian  society,  founded  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Parker.  After  its  dissolution,  he  continued  his 
intimacy  with  its  most  distinguished  members — Stow, 
Camden,  Cotton,  Hooker,  Selden,  and  Bacon.  Before 
the  accession  of  James,  Raleigh  founded  the  celebrated 
Mermaid  Club.  Here  he  passed  his  hours  of  relaxation 
with  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Donne, 
Carew,  and  those  more  learned  and  less  fanciful  friends 
we  have  named  above.  But  here  Sir  Walter’s  life  of 
private  happiness  and  public  utility  closes.  A  new  king 
arose  who  would  not  know  him,  and  the  brief  remaining 
portion  of  our  narrative  is  one  of  almost  unmingled  pain. 

James  had  been  impressed,  by  the  unfortunate  Essex, 
with  the  belief  that  Raleigh  was  a  turbulent  and  ambi¬ 
tious  spirit,  and  hostile  to  his  claim  to  the  English  throne. 
Raleigh  was  one  of  the  few  who  never  compromised  his 
allegiance  to  his  dying  sovereign  by  over-hasty  prostra¬ 
tion  before  her  successor.  The  first  manifestation  of 
James’s  enmity  was  the  unjust  stretch  of  his  prerogathe, 
by  which  he  took  from  Raleigh’s  son  his  affianced  bride, 
and  gave  her  to  another.  The  next  step  was  forbidding 
Raleigh  to  appear  at  court.  A  memorial,  in  which  e 
sought  to  vindicate  himself,  was  answered  by  depriving 
him  of  the  office  of  Captain  of  the  Guard.  I  he  in«i 
conspiracy  for  placing  Anabella  8tcvvart  upon  the  thixiu^ 
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soon  afterwards  made  the  engine  for  ruining  Raleigh, 

^  d  blasting  his  character.  Brookes  declared,  on  the 
that  all  he  had  sworn  against  Raleigh  was  false. 
Cobham,  the  only  other  witness  against  him,  when  ex- 
mined  many  years  afterwards,  unsaid  all  his  accusations. 
On  the  trial,  the  prisoner  was  refused  his  undoubted  pri- 
..  e  of  having  the  witnesses  confronted  with  him.  The 
depositions  of  Cobham,  read  in  court,  were  contradictory. 
Yet  upon  such  worthless  and  llimsy  testimony  was  he 
found  guilty^  on  the  17th  of  September,  1603,  of  acces¬ 
sion  to  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  sentenced  to  die. 
His  depoi’tment,  during  the  whole  trial,  is  described  as 
modest,  ingenuous,  and  dignified.  From  the  day  of  his 
trial  till  the  17th  of  March,  1615,  he  was  kept  a  prison¬ 
er  without  any  step  being  taken,  on  the  part  of  the  king 
or  his  council,  to  order  him  for  execution.  During  this 
lonf  period,  he  experienced  all  that  sickness  of  heart  and 
ruin  of  physical  health,  which,  to  an  ardent  mind,  are 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  confinement.  lie  was  also 
exposed  to  all  the  petty  annoyances  which  low  minds 
heap  upon  their  betters  when  fate  has  cast  them  down ; — 
but  found,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  consolations  of  de¬ 
voted  love  and  friendship.  His  public  offices  had,  of 
course,  all  been  taken  from  him.  In  1604,  all  his  chat¬ 
tels  ^vere,  by  the  king’s  grant,  given  over  to  trustees  of 
Raleigh’s  nomination,  for  behoof  of  his  wife  and  children  ; 
but  even  of  this  small  pittance  he  was  deprived  by  the 
villainy  of  one  whom  he  trusted.  Latterly,  his  health 
broke  down  completely  under  his  long  confinement,  and 
he  seems  to  have  suffered  under  violent  rheumatisms,  if 
not  incipient  palsy.  Amid  all  these  evils,  however,  he 
was  borne  up  by  the  devoted  attentions  of  his  wife,  and 
the  unremitting  solicitude  of  the  best  friends  of  his  better 
days.  He  had  resources,  too,  within  his  own  mind.  He 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  chemical  investigcation.  He 
composed  the  first  part  of  his  History  of  the  World,  and 
his  best  philosophical  works.  But  what  chiefly  buoyed 
him  up,  was  a  project  for  establishing  a  settlement  in 
Guiana.  In  1595,  he  had  made  a  voyage  thither,  and 
had  conducted  himself  with  such  humanity  towards 
the  natives,  that  his  name  was  long  afterwards  held  in 
reverence  by  them.  Immediately  after  his  return  from 
the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  he  had  obtained  the  sanction 
of  Elizabeth  to  his  colonizing  that  part  of  the  American 
continent.  Hopeless  of  better  days  at  home,  he  looked 
from  his  prison  to  this  distant  shore  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
and  trusted  that  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to 
England  in  consequence  would  be  a  bribe  to  its  king  to 
free  the  man  he  had  wronged.  At  last,  upon  the  death 
of  Cecil,  the  sum  of  .£1500,  raised  by  the  sale  of  a  house 
which  belonged  to  Lady  Raleigh,  judiciously  applied,  pro¬ 
cured  him  liberty,  and  a  commission  from  the  king  ap¬ 
pointing  him  commander  in  his  projected  enterprise. 

He  sailed  the  26th  of  March,  1617,  with  six  ships, 
lie  had  collected  together  the  small  remains  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  but  the  sum  was  not  sufficient  for  his  equipment ; 
and,  having  applied  to  several  merchant-adventurers,  he 
had  been  supplied  by  them  with  motley,  ill-disciplined, 
and  dissolute  crews.  King  James,  who  had  wormed 
u'om  him  the  secret  of  his  enterprise,  had  betrayed  it  to 
.  ®^*deinar,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  Spaniards, 
jealous  of  any  neighbours  on  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
>’>ca,  were  prepared  to  give  him  a  hostile  reception.  In 
addition  to  all  these  disadvantages,  he  was  now  in  his 
s^ixty-fitth  year.  Owing  to  stress  of  weather,  it  was  July 
elore  he  got  out  to  sea,  and  November  before  he  reached 
te  continent  ot  South  America.  He  dispatched  Captain 
J^cymis  and  his  son  on  an  exploratory  excursion  up  the 
They  were  attacked  by  the  Sjmniards  ;  young 
aleigh  met  his  death  through  excess  of  rashness,  and 
•s  companion,  through  excess  of  cowardice,  returned, 
n  the  meantime,  a  mutiny  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
in  the  fleet.  Raleigh  saw  the  attempt  to  form  a  settle- 
^cnt  was  now  hopeless,  and  set  sail  for  England.  Soon 
^  his  landing,  he  was  apprehended.  He  made  one  at¬ 
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tempt  to  escape ;  but  being  frustrated  by  the  treachery  of  a 
confident,  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  rather  than  ex¬ 
hibit  the  undignified  spectacle  of  fluttering  in  the  net.  On 
the  28th  of  October,  1618,  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  in 
an  ague  fit,  hurried  to  Westminster,  condemned  upon  the 
original  sentence,  and  a  warrant  for  his  execution  next 
day  produced,  which  must  have  been  signed  before  the 
proceedings  commenced.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution 
he  breakfasted  and  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco  as  usual.  He 
ascended  the  scaffold  in  a  grave,  but  costly  dress.  Being 
shown  the  axe,  he  passed  his  finger  along  the  edge,  re¬ 
marking  that  it  \v%as  a  sharp  but  speedy  remedy.  He  went 
through  his  devotions  with  decorum ;  and  declared  that 
he  died  an  innocent  and  loyal  subject.  He  then  knelt 
to  the  block,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner,  with¬ 
out  one  nerve  being  observed  to  quiver. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  eventful 
careers  recorded  in  biography.  Raleigh  has  his  high  cha¬ 
racter  attested  by  till  the  truly  noble  and  virtuous  of  his 
age.  His  accusers  are  the  retailers  of  the  garbled  scan¬ 
dal  floating  about  a  court,  or  professed  enemies.  The 
value  of  his  works  is  attested  by  Hampden’s  anxious 
collection  of  them ;  by  Milton’s  condescending  to  edit 
one  of  them  ;  and  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  great 
names  of  our  literature. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  SCOLDING. 

Scolding  is  indubitably  a  department  of  the  Belles 
Lettres,  Indeed,  a  glance  at  the  composition  of  the  word 
eloquence  must  convince  the  veriest  sceptic  that  scolding, 
being  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  out-speakinq,  is  best  entitled  to 
that  honourable  but  misapplied  designation.  Scolding  is  to 
those  milder  harangues  that  usurp  the  name  of  eloquence 
what  the  rush  of  high-pressure  steam  through  the  safety- 
valve  is  to  that  humbler  current  which  indicates  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  boiling  point  in  a  tea-kettle.  It  is  itself, 
indeed,  a  safety-valve  to  the  hearer,  allowing  that  mental 
effervescence  to  escape  ore  rotundo,  and  “  waste  its  sweet¬ 
ness  on  the  desert  air,”  which  might  otherwise  explode 
through  some  more  perilous  instrumentality. 

But  there  is  a  still  loftier  claim  which  scolding  can 
advance  to  the  palm  of  pre-eminence.  The  pleading  of 
the  lawyer,  plead  he  ever  so  powerfully,  is  paid  for ;  the 
pulpit  orator  has  too  often  in  view  preferment  or  popu¬ 
larity  ;  the  honourable  member  speechifies  to  obtain  place 
or  to  preserve  it ;  but  the  scolder  scolds  without  view  to 
payment,  preferment,  popularity,  or  place.  Apropos  of 
this  word  “  Scolder  I  do  not  find  it  in  Johnson ;  but  a 
combined  feeling  of  gallantry  to  the  fair  patronesses  of 
this  art  and  of  justice  to  the  male  practitioners,  has  in¬ 
duced  me  to  coin  it.  Its  previous  non-existence  in  our 
language  demonstrates  that  the  English  are  fonder  of 
deeds  than  words  of  wrath,  and  that  they  consign  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  those  females  who  are  dubbed  Anglice  “scolds.” 
The  French  have  both  “  grondeurs”  and  “grondeuses;”^ 
and  we  all  know  that  our  Gallic  neighbours  preface  their 
campaigns  with  much  flourish  of  tongues  as  well  as  of 
trumpets.  But  this  word  “  scolder”  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  “  scold  by  the  former,  I  would  designate 
theamateurs  of  scolding,  whethermale  or  female ;  whereas 
the  latter  word,  according  to  Johnson,  implies  only  “  a 
clamorous,  rude,  foul-mouthed  woman,”  for  which  per¬ 
sonage  I  am  certainly  no  apologist.  A  female  of  this  un¬ 
gracious  class  has  no  claim  to  the  higher  grade  of  qron- 
derie.  She  is  die  Zdnkerinn  of  the  German,  and  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ludwig,  equivalent  to  ein  hoses  Weib*  The 
life  of  such  an  individual,  being  one  continued  grumble, 
presents  only  the  caricature  of  scolding-proper,  bearing 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  tweedledum  of  the 
I  itinerant  violinist  does  to  the  refined  execution  of  the  ama¬ 
teur,  or  the  stiff  ex  officio  seat  of  the  dragoon  to  the 
witchery  of  “  noble  horsemanship.” 

It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  exhibit  the 
[  several  advantages  of  this  high  branch  of  eloquence,  /m- 
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primiSf  it  acts  like  oxygen  gas  on  the  system  of  the  per¬ 
former,  rapidly  increasing  the  circulation,  and  communi¬ 
cating,  even  to  the  fair  sex,  a  manly  developement  of 
muscular  energy,  indicated  by  the  vigorous  stamp  of  the 
foot,  according  to  the  ancient  adage,  ex  pede  Herculem. 
It  increases  remarkably  the  power  of  vision,  as  is  evident 
from  the  expansion  of  the  pupil,  and  the  brilliant  spark¬ 
ling  of  the  iris.  But  its  action  on  the  moral  powers  is 
still  more  valuable.  It  imparts  a  wonderful  acuteness  in 
the  perception  of  character,  so  that  those  faults  of  the 
scolilee,  which  had  formerly  been  impenetrable  to  the 
mental  eye,  now  stand  forward  in  prominent  relief,  for 
him  that  scoldeth  to  read.  It  is  absurd  to  argue,  that 
such  faults  may  be  entirely  imaginary  creations  of  the 
scolder.  Is  it  to  be  denied,  that  his  more  refined  optics, 
“  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,”  may  pierce  those  darker  re¬ 
cesses  of  our  moral  frame,  that  are  impervious  to  the  com¬ 
mon  gaze,  and  give,  to  what  may  heretofore  have  been 
airy  nothings,”  a  “  local  habitation  and  a  name  ?”  If, 
then,  a  vast  majority  of  human  follies  confessedly  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  faults  of  our  com¬ 
panions,  how  invaluable  must  be  that  talisman  which  the 
scolder  possesses  !  He  has  only  to  subject  a  given  indi¬ 
vidual  to  his  favourite  discipline,  and,  presto,  his  once 
invisible  failings  are  conjured  up  in  dread  array,  under 
the  ghastly  light  of  circumstantial  evidence,  more  than 
sufTicient  to  sway  the  susceptible  mind  of  a  juryman. 
Again,  this  exercise  of  the  tongue  fortifies  the  virtue  of 
perseverance  amidst  obstacles.  It  is  well  known,  that 
any  attempt  of  the  scoldee  to  recriminate,  or  even  to  de¬ 
fend  himself,  only  serves  to  call  down  a  heavier  infliction 
of  eloquence  on  his  devoted  ears.  By  virtue  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  infallibility  which  doth  hedge  the  sc<dder,  his  case  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  prejudged.  To  endeavour  to  prove 
an  alibiy  or  bring  evidence  of  character,  is  but  an  insane 
contempt  of  court,  which  inevitably  leads  to  one  sole  re¬ 
sult, — that  of  enhancing  the  punishment.  Such  habitual 
practice  of  the  virtue  aforesaid,  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the 
scolder  on  the  received  principle  of — perseveranti  dabitur. 
But,  while  this  operation  is  so  beneficial  to  the  agent, 
it  is,  perhaps,  no  less  so  to  the  patient  operated  on.  It 
invigorates,  by  exercise,  the  virtues  of  patience  and  re¬ 
signation.  A  philosophic  estimate  of  his  position,  in 
which  the  usually  detached  acts  of  indictment,  trial,  con¬ 
viction,  sentence,  and  execution,  are  simultaneously  blend¬ 
ed,  and  compressed  into  single  scene,  must  convince  him, 
that  any  resistance  to  the  presiding  genius  of  that  scene 
would  be  to  dam  the  mountain-torrent  with  a  cobweb. 
A  faint  hope,  too,  may  intervene,  that  his  meek,  resigned 
demeanour,  may  soften  the  stern  organ,  from  which  his 
fate  is  issuing  with  such  resistless  explosion.  Besides,  it 
accustoms  him  to  appreciate  the  imjHirtance  of  occasional 
taciturnity.  When  he  witnesses,  too,  that  display  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  he  can  never  hope  to  equal,  he  learns  a 
modest  diffidence  in  his  own  powers  of  oratory. 

W^e  have  hitherto  limited  our  views  to  what  may  be 
called  scolding -singular,  in  which  only  one  party  scolds, 
the  other  being  merely  the.«?co/If/ee.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  scolding-dual  is  infinitely  superior  in  its  advantages 
to  each  party,  who  now  combines  the  characters  of  scolder 
and  scoldee  in  one  contemporaneous  union.  The  exer¬ 
cises  of  patience,  resignation,  and  taciturnity,  are  indeed 
now  excluded  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  far  nobler  virtue 
of  emulation  is  called  into  play, — that  virtue  to  which 
every  thing  sublime  in  the  developement  of  human  cha¬ 
racter  is  referable.  But  the  discussion  of  this,  and  the 
remaining  variety,  namely,  scolding-pluraly  must  “  be  left 
as  the  subject”  of  another  paper,  in  which  this  interesting, 
and  hitherto  untrodden  path  of  enquiry,  shall  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  characteristic  sketches.  Lor3Ia. 


ORIGINAL  rOP:TRY. 


TO  JULIANA. 

Away  !  away  !  my  fiincy  goes 

Like  joyous  sea-bird  through  the  air. 
Sometimes  in  light,  sometimes  in  shade, 

But  boldly  wandering  everywhere  ; 

Now  dipping  all  its  snowy  plumes 
Within  the  ocean’s  yielding  breast, — 

Now  gleaming,  white  and  beautiful. 

Above  the  dark  cloud’s  thund’ry  crest, _ _ 

Now  screaming  o’er  a  drowning  crew, — 

Now  lost  in  heaven’s  far  vault  of  blue. 

Away  !  away !  my  fancy  goes 

Like  broad  stream  bounding  down  the  glen^ 
Full,  rapid,  deep,  with  sounding  tread — 

The  tread  of  twice  ten  thousand  men  ; 

On,  ever  on,  by  wood  and  hill, 

Romantic  vale,  and  castled  steep ; 

On  by  the  halls  where  mirth  is  loud, 

On  by  the  tombs  where  dead  men  sleep, — 
On  in  its  free  and  ceaseless  course, 

A  giant  even  from  its  source* 

Away  !  away  !  my  fancy  goes 

Like  wild-deer  up  the  mountain’s  side, 
Fleetness  and  strength  in  every  limb, 

And  on  its  antler’d  brow  of  pride 
The  beauty  of  a  crowned  king ; 

And  ye  may  mark  that  regal  crest 
Along  the  high  cliff’s  pathless  ridge 
Where  the  proud  eagle  builds  his  nest. 

And  nothing  living  ventures  near. 

Save  the  wing’d  bird,  and  dauntless  deer. 

Away  !  away  !  my  fancy  goes 

Like  star  that  shoots  through  boundless  space. 
And  leaves  a  sparkling  train  behind. 

By  which  alone  its  course  you  trace, — 

A  star  let  loose  from  Nature’s  law. 

Whose  fate  no  tongue  shall  e’er  rehearse, 

The  chainless  spirit  of  the  sky. 

The  wanderer  of  the  universe  ! 

Away !  away !  as  fleet  and  far, 

My  fancy  tracks  that  shooting  star. 

But  the  bold  sea-bird  has  its  home 
Upon  some  well-known  sea-girt  isle  ; 

The  broad  stream  through  its  devious  course 
Flows  to  the  ocean  all  the  while ; 

The  wild-deer  rests  him  through  the  night 
Within  some  green  and  leafy  glade ; 

The  shooting  star  at  last  must  come 
To  Him  by  whom  its  light  was  made ; 

And,  Juliana!  still  to  thee 
My  fancy  tui'ns,  where’er  it  flee. 

It  loves  full  well  the  venturous  flight 
Of  which  the  meaner  soul  ne’er  dreamt. 

It  loves  full  well  the  dizzy  height. 

Which  feebler  natures  dare  not  tempt  ; — 

But  better  loves  it  far  to  dwell 
With  thee,  its  wild  aspirings  o’er. 

Like  wearied  wave  from  ocean’s  swell. 

That  rippling  comes  to  kiss  the  shore, — - 
With  thee,  dear  girl,  in  love  and  rest. 

Dreaming  soft  visions  on  thy  breast ! 

H.  G.  B. 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  WHILE  ABROAD. 
13y  George  Allan, 

I  WILL  wake  my  harp  when  the  shades  of  even 
Are  closing  around  the  dying  day. 
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wear  the  hues  of  heaven 
Are  weaning  my  heart  from  this  world  away, — 
And  my  strain  will  tell  of  a  land  and  home 
Which  my  wandering  steps  have  left  behind, 

Where  the  hearts  that  throb  and  the  feet  that  roam 
Are  free  as  the  breath  of  their  mountain  wind. 

I  will  wake  my  harp,  Avhen  the  star  of  vesper 
Hath  open’d  its  eye  on  the  slumbering  earth. 

And  not  a  leaf  is  heard  to  whisper 
That  a  dewdrop  falls,  or  a  breeze  hath  birth, — 

And  you,  dear  friends  of  my  youthful  years. 

Will  oft  be  the  theme  of  my  lonely  lay. 

While  a  smile  for  the  past  will  gild  the  tears 
That  tell  how  my  heart  is  far  away. 

I  will  wake  my  harp  when  the  moon  is  holding 
Her  star-tent  court  in  the  midnight  sky, 

When  the  spirits  of  love,  their  wings  unfolding. 

Bring  down  sweet  dreams  to  each  fond  one’s  eye ; — 
And  well  may  I  hail  that  blissful  hour. 

For  my  soul  will  then,  from  its  thrall  set  free, 
Return  to  my  own  loved  maiden’s  bower, 

And  gather  each  sigh  that  she  breathes  for  me. 

Thus,  still,  while  those  pensive  hours  are  bringing 
The  feelings  and  thoughts  which  no  lips  can  tell, 

I  will  charm  each  cloud  from  my  soul  by  singing 
Of  all  I  have  left  and  loved  so  well. 

Oh  !  Fate  may  smile,  and  Sorrow  may  cease. 

But  the  dearest  bliss  we  on  earth  can  gain, 

Is  to  come,  after  long  sad  years,  in  peace. 

And  be  join’d  with  the  friends  of  our  youth  again  ! 

SONNET— TO  MATILDA. 

ByR.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

- That  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  gazelle’s. 

Now  brightly  bold,  or  beautifully  shy, 

Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  as  it  dwells. 

Byron. 

Oh  !  what  a  world  of  breathing  love  there  lies 
III  the  blue  beauty  of  thy  lustrous  eyes, — 

Heamiiig  at  once  a  language  and  a  spell. 

Like  memory  of  music  once  loved  well. 

Like  clouds  that  tint  the  summer’s  gorgeous  skies  ! 

And  soft  emotions,  impulse-wing’d,  arise — 

All  that  the  heart  can  feel,  and  dares  not  tell, 

^^hile  on  such  looks  Love’s  keenest  weapons  dwell; 

For  a  sweet  power — the  quick  electric  spark 
Of  mind — outdashes  from  their  lashes  dark. 

I  would  gaze  on  them,  but  I  turn  away, 

(Like  one  who  on  the  powerful  lord  of  day 
Ventures  presumptuous  glance,)  their  dazzling  light 
^^ould  strike  the  gazer  blind. — Why  are  thine  eyes  so 
bright  ? 

Sirminyham, 

SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

much  struck  with  the  good  sense  of  a  lady  who 
under  the  above  title,  in  last  number  of  the  Journal.  Assu- 
y»  Mr  Editor,  there  is  great  scope  for  improvement  in  fkmalk 
^01  CATION  among  all  ranks—more  especially  among  the  daughters 
jjj  ^^“^Icioen  farmers  and  tradesmen,  who  have,  at  the  best,  nothing 
than  decent  “  matches’*  in  their  own  very  respect- 
station.  In  this  class  of  society,  the  ornamental  has  been  so 
P^'  years,  to  the  neglect  of  the  substantial  and 

^  honest  yeoman  occasion  to  make  a  remark 

*1*®^® '^^^umes, — “We’ve  really  a  hantel  o’  Leddies  now-a- 
diem  ^®*'*  whare  a’  the  Laiids  are  to  come  frae  that  will  marry 
■  ^be  following  “  Sang”  was  written  fourteen  years  ago, 
m  Mr  Hogg,  the  F^ttriek  Shepherd,  a  year  or  two 
irir  ^  *^iuner  given  to  him,  along  with  the  Ireeilom  of  our 

burgh  of  fiandercleugh.  The  Shcplierd  observwi, — “I  have  ' 
ijv  a  waur  sang  than  that,  and  a  decvili.'ih  deal  waur  sung;  i 

*  ®ural  in't,  foibye.”— Ever  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

Jed.  C'leisheotham.]  ! 


1  SIX  WEEKS  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG. 

To  “  Bonny  Buncleef  or  any  tune  that  fits  it  better. 

Oh,  dule  on  the  day  I  adventured  to  marry ! 

•  For  wedlock  is  no  what  I  took  it  to  be  ; 

And  neither,  in  troth,  is  my  ain  gallant  Harry 

The  lad  I  supposed  when  he  caught  my  young  ee: 

He  seem’d  o’  gude  nature  the  very  quintessence. 

His  words  were  like  hinney  new  fa’n  frae  the  kame ; 
We’re  married,  wae’s  me  !  and  I’m  bound  to  keep  silence. 
But  a  something  aye  whisper’d  I  shouldna  leave  hame. 

My  curse  light  on  novels,  and  aught  that  imposes 

On  youth’s  glowing  fancy — they’ve  poison’d  my  brain  ; 
They  throw  over  Nature  a  mantle  o*  roses, 

Too  line  to  be  worn  in  the  breeze  or  the  rain  : 

They  bid  ye  be  happy,  ye  sigh  to  get  buckled ; 

Is  bliss  to  be  found  but  in  wedlock’s  gay  team  ? 

Ye  bow  to  the  yoke,  and  nae  sooner  ye’re  shackled. 

Than  “  Fareweel,  delusion  !  adieu,  my  sweet  dream  !” 

That  horrid  name  “housewife!”  what  lady  can  bear  it? 

How  teasing  the  duties,  and  so  umjenteel ! 

The  kitchen,  oh  lie  I  I  wad  never  gang  near  it, 

Wer’t  no  for  the  clavers  the  lasses  reveal  : 

Things  gang  topsy-turvy,  and  Harry  maun  blether — 

“  This  boarding-school  rust,  my  love,  never  will  do; 

I  see  ye  ken  naething — mair  shame  to  your  mither 
The  gowk  !  I  could  see  him  right  far,  ye  may  trow. 

But  what’s  waur  than  a’,  be  I  e’er  sae  unhappy, 

’Tis  said  to  be  wrang  my  distresses  to  tell ; 

I  spak  to  ray  mither,  she  ca’d  me  a  tawpie — 

Sae  I’ve  naething  for’t  now  but  to  greet  to  mysell. 

Ye  lasses  accomplish’d,  tak  heed  that  ye  study 
Some  things  worth  the  kennin’  afore  ye  be  wed  ; 

Nor  think,  after  marriage,  to  ape  the  fine  Lady, 

Lest  many  a  saut  tear,  like  Jessy,  ye  shed. 

LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

A  LETTER  FROM  HENRY  SEWELL  STOKES,  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
“  LAY  OF  THE  DESERT.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

Londorit  July'2t  1850. 

Sir, — It  is  not  for  the  Author  of  the  “  Lay  of  the  Desert”  to  con¬ 
travene  the  critical  authority  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal ; 
the  propriety  is  no  more  to  be  doubted  than  the  elegance  of  the 
observations  in  the  number  of  that  periodical  for  Saturday  last,  in 
reference  to  the  said  author  and  his  work; — “  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  some  men  will  think  themselves  poets,  though  they  are  no 
more  poets  than  chin-choppers.  Mr  Henry  Sewell  Stokes  is  one  of 
this  kidney.”  Should  Mr  Stokes  be  inclined  to  substitute  the  word 
“critics”  for  “  poets,”  and  that  at  all  in  allusion  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Literary  JourtuU,  the  insolence  could  not  but  be  ap¬ 
parent  and  insutlerable — that  is,  to  all  those  (would  it  to  any  but 
those?)  whose  oracle  of  taste  the  periodical  in  question  is. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  the  censure  has  already  been  no¬ 
ticed  ;  the  humour  is  not  less  remarkable.  The  falling  of  the  wig 
in  the  thunder-storm  is  truly  ludicrous. 

Bowing  with  all  due  deference  to  the  mustachoed  critic,*  Mr 
Stokes  addresses  him  with  the  object  of  having  set  right  a  mis¬ 
quotation,  which,  of  cour^e,  arose  not  from  will  but  inadvertency, — 
though  it  is  wonderful  how  frequently  misquotations  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous  occur  in  adverse  criticism  ; — for  the  “  unwieldy  tear,”  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  shed  on  the  death  of  Canning,  by  the  as  much 
chin-chopper  as  poet,  will  you,  Mr  Editor,  please  to  let  it  be  “  un¬ 
willing  tear,”  and  so  let  it  appear  in  the  next  Number  of  your  most 
invaluable  Literary  Journal^  and  thereby  add  to  the  obligation  al¬ 
ready  conferred  by  your  notice,  on  your  very  humble  servant, 

Hknry  S.  Stokks. 

P.S.  Your  Journal,  I  perceive,  offers  “  freedom  to  him  that  would 
write but  that  its  pages  are  so  precious,  perhaps  this  epistle  might 
find  a  place  iqion  them. 

[VVe  are  happy  to  give  a  place  “  upon'*  our  pages  to  the  epistle  of 
Mr  Henry  Sewell  Stokes.  It  has  afforded  us  great  amusement,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  equally  enjoyed  by  many  of  our  readers. —  Ed.] 

*  Mr  Henry  Sewell  Stokes  has  no  doubt  some  mys’erious  meaning 
in  the  stiauge  word  “  muslachued,"  which  to  us  ii  uniutclligiblv.— • 
Ei>. 
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advertisements. 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


MR  JOHNSTON 

RESPECTFULLY  announces  his  intention  of 

giving  private  Instructions  in  MATHEMATICS  and  LAN¬ 
GUAGES;  and  hopes,  by  unremitted  devotion  to  the  progress  of 
his  Pupils,  to  secure  that  extensive  patronage  with  which  ne  was  for¬ 
merly  honoured  as  a  Private  Teacher  in  this  city,  and  ^  which  his 
subsequent  and  successful  experience  of  many  years  will  be  found, 
he  trusts,  to  have  given  him  n’esh  claims. 


tiskments  from  I.ondon,  intended  for  insertion  in  this 
^  J 'imNAL,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  eligible  mediums  for 
rterary  Advertising  in  Scotland,  are  respectfully  requested  to  be 
left  with  Mr  Frederick  Somers,  No.  169,  Fleet  Street,  who  has 
teen  appointed  Agent  for  the  Advertising  Department  in  London. 
Terms  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers.] 


Thi«  dav  is  published,  handsomelv  printed  in  one  volume,  post  8vo, 
This  aay  i  boards, 

the  CABINET  ALBUM,  a  Collection  of  Ori- 

^  ginal  and  Selected  Literature. 

This  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fund  of  entertainment 
adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all  seasons,— equally  suitable  for  the  shady 
retirement  of  the  arbour,  or  the  cheerful  and  social  fireside. 

London:  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-Yard ; 
and  sold  by  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

By  whom  have  lately  been  published, 

I. 

The  FAMILY  ALBUM,  and  REPERTORY  of 
amusement  and  INSTRUCTION ;  consisting  of  Selections  from 
the  Newspapers — Anecdotes— Facts— Fancies — and  Facetiae.  18mo. 
Extra  boards.  Price  6s. 

TI. 

MEMOIRSof  the  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  DANIEL 

DE  FOE,  containing  a  Review  of  his  Waitings,  and  his  Opinions 
uiton  a  variety  of  Important  Matters,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical.  By 
Walter  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  three  volumes. 
8vo,  Price  L.2,  2s. 


TIL 

NARRATIVE  and  SUCCESSFUL  RESULT  of 

a  VOYAGE  in  the  SOUTH  SEAS,  performed  by  order  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  British  India,  to  ascertain  the  actual  fate  of  La  Pe- 
rouse’s  Expedition;  interspersed  with  Accounts  of  the  Religion, 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Cannibal  Practices  of  the  South  Sea  Island¬ 
ers.  By  the  Chevalier  P.  Dillon.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  Price 
L.1,  4s.  boards. 


IV. 

The  LAY  of  the  DESERT.  A  Poem  in  two  Cantos. 

By  Henry  Sewell  Stokes.  Post  8vo.  Boards.  8s. 

V. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  EXTRAORDINARY  MTLI- 

T.\RY  CAREER  of  JOHN  SHIPP,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  87th  Regiment.  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  L.l,  10s. 
boards. 


VI. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  HEBREW  COMMON- 

^  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

A.D.  72.  Translated  from  the  German  of  John  Jahn,  D.D.  For- 
meny  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
2  vols.  8 VO.  Price  L.l,  Is.  boards. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  FOR  TOWN  AND 

COUNTRY.  Price  2s.  6d. 

^U^UST,  contains: — Dr  Kennedv  and  Lord  Byron.— Monos 
a  Oaimonos. — The  Maiden's  Lament.  By  Schiller. — Journey  from 
Bucharest.  By  Lieut.-Col.  O’Donnell. — Lines  for 
e  t,ye  of  the  beautiful  Miss  E.  B.  By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. — The 
tftn  Apparitions. — Irish  MinstreUy,  No.  IV.  By  T.  Crof- 

II  I  ®  ,  • — Gn  the  Italian  Opera. — The  Minor  Greek  Poets,  No. 
n  ,  Cabinet :  Vol.7.  Cities  and  Towns.— Mackenzie’s  Haiti, 

*  Four  Years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Brougham  on  the  Slave 
of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters,  No.  III.: 
fuH  u  ^^hhart.  Esq.  Editor  of  the  “Quarterly,”  being  a 
of  Bii^aphical  Notice. — Letter  to  the  Editor 

p-,j  .  Literary  Gazette,”  Mr  Edward  Clarkson,  and  Others. — On 
— Letter  from  a  Tory  from  I’rinciple,  not  Preju- 
p«  1*.  ^^mtureson  Art  and  Exhibitions. — On  a  Child. — The  Dead 
—I  — Eugenius  Roche. — Monthly  List  of  New  Publications. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

conmi  J!?**  ^“^ber  commences  the  2d  Volume.  The  first  being 
ouf  ^  Publisher,  and  all  Booksellers  through- 

Kingdom. 

C«ir!!Icf2  215,  Regent  Street,  London ;  John  Boyd,  57. 

bC  street,  Edinburgh;  and  Grant  and  Co.,  Dublin. 


Applications  to  be  made,  in  the  meantime,  to  Messrs  Constarlr 
and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  with  whom  are  lodged  numerous  and  * 
unexceptionable  testimonials  from  men  of  science,  and  from  parents 
and  guardians  of  pupils. 


I3IORAMA  and  COSMORAMA,  LOTHIAN 

ROAD,  are  now  OPEN,  with  the  following  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  VIEWS ; — 1st,  The  City  of  Rouen  and  adjacent  country, 
taken  from  Mount  St  Catherine,  with  the  striking  effect  of  alternate 
Storm  and  Sunshine,  during  which  a  Rainbow  appears  and  fades 
away,  in  the  most  natural  and  beautiful  manner. — 2d,  and  3d,  The 
Superb  Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  South  Front  of  the  Cathedral,  two 
of  the  most  picturesque  structures  in  Rouen.  4th,  The  Romantic 
Valley  of  Zweilutschinen,  in  Switzerland  ;— and  5th,  the  fine  Gothic 
interior  of  Christ’s  Church,  Oxford. 

N.  B.— Additional  light  has  been  admitted  into  the  gallery. 

Open  from  ten  till  dusk. 

Admission,  Is. — Children,  half  price. 

Annual  Ticket,  5s. 


PRINTERS’  HALL, 

(Late  Portable  Gas  Works,) 

EDINBURGH. 


J'O  PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS,  and  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  NEWSPAPERS.— The  subscriber  begs  re- 
spectfully  to  intimate,  that  he  purposes  within  a  short  period  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  TRADE  to  a  subject  of  considerable  importance 
to  their  general  interests. 


A  scheme  of  operation  is  at  present  in  progress  of  formation,  by 
which  he  has  no  doubt  of  being  able, — 

First,  To  offer  to  a  limited  number  of  Printers  in  Edinburgh  well- 
situated  Premises  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  altogether  unequalled  and 
unapproached  in  point  of  accommodation  and  completeness,  for  the 
purposes  of  printing,  by  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

Secondly,  To  enable  them  to  print  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  establishment  in  or  out  of  London. 

Thirdly,  To  give  to  newspapers  a  facility  and  rapidity  of  execu¬ 
tion  altogether  unexampled,  excepting  perhaps — and  perhaps  not 
excepting- the  sineular  instance  of  the  London  Ti  mes. 

And,  Fourthly,  To  make  arrangements  by  which  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  general  printing  trade  of  Edinburgh  may  be  greatly 
increased,  so  that,  although  machinery  to  a  great  extent  will  be  in¬ 
troduced,  there  will  be  more  employment  for  the  operatives  than 
there  is  at  present. 

The  subscriber  begs  to  accompany  this  announcement  with  the 
earnest  request,  that  all  persons  will  abstain  from  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  plans  until  they  understand  them.  There  is  nothing  so 
much  to  be  dreaded  in  a  case  of  this  kind  as  misconception,  and 
therefore  he  intends  to  publish  a  letter  or  address  to  the  Printers  of 
Edinburgh  upon  the  best  means  of  improving  and  extending  their 
trade.  In  this  letter,  which  will  be  accompanied  with  a  map  of 
Printers’  Hall,  his  views  and  intentions  will  be  very  fully  explained. 

And  in  the  meantime  he  begs  to  apprize  all  Printers  who  nad  any 
previous  intention  of  removing  from,  or  of  altering,  their  premises, 
as  also  all  Newspaper  Proprietors  who  contemplate  making  changes 
of  any  description,  that  it  may  be  much  to  their  interest  to  consider 
well  the  proposals  about  to  be  submitted  to  them  previous  to  the 
making  of  their  final  arrangements. 

The  word  “  publishers”  is  introduced  at  the  head  of  this  notice 
merely  to  call  their  attention  to  a  subject  in  which  they  are  deeply 
interested. 

JOHN  GRAY. 


No.  32,  AVarriston  Crescent, 
Edinburgh,  July  29, 1830. 


Postscript. 

By  an  advertisement  in  the  North  British  Advertiser  of  last  Sa¬ 
turday,  immediately  following  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  made  to 
ap()ear  in  the  exceetlingly  absurd  situation  of  a  man  who  first  offers 
a  thing  for  sale  to  others  as  the  best  and  cheapest  of  its  kind  that  is 
any  where  to  be  obtained,  and  in  the  next  breath  solicits  for  himsef 
from  any  person  who  may  have  ic  to  offer  on  the  ordinary  terms  the 
selfsame  which  he  has  just  represented  as  **  unequalled  and 
unapproached''  in  completeness. 

The  only  explanation  I  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  is,  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  Printing  Premises  was  inserted  without  my  know¬ 
ledge  or  consent,  by  a  person  who  has  no  legal  right  to  use  my  name 
in  the  manner  he  has  there  used  it,  or  to  conclude  any  Imrgain  for 
printing  or  other  premisc»8  for  the  use  of  the  North  British  Advertl^ 
ser  without  my  authority  expressed  in  writing.  But  let  this  pass  as 
the  wind  that  bloweth  ;  the  Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Works  shall 
sfieedily  be  converted  into  the  most  extensive  and  fiourishing  Print¬ 
ing  establishment  within  the  dominions  of  His  Most  Gracious  Ma¬ 
jesty  King  W'illiam  the  Fourth, 

JOHN  GRAY. 

32,  VVarriston  Crescent, 

Monday,  2d  August,  1850. 
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In  3  vols.  12mo,  21s. 

A  R  E  N  C  E.  A  Tale  of  our  Own  Times. 

II.  SOUTHENNAN.  A  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Mary,  in  3  vols. 

By  JOHN  GALT,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Lawrie  Todd,”  &c.  dec. 

This  work  is  illustrative  of  that  period  of  Scottish  history  which 
intervened  tetween  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary  from  France  and  the 
murder  of  Rizsio.  The  story  turns  on  the  attachment  of  Chatelar 
to  Mary.  Among  other  historical  characters  introduced  are,  the 
Earls  of  Murray  and  Morton,  who  were  both  afterwards  Regents  of 
Scotland. 

III.  THE  DENOUNCED.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Tales,  by  the  O’Hara  Family,”  “  The  Nowlans,” 
•*  The  Croppy,”  Ac. 

IV.  THE  KING’S  OWN.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo.  A 

Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  the  Author  of  the  Nava)  Officer.” 

“  The  author  of  *  King's  Own*  may  take  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Naval  Novelists  of  the  day.” — United  Service 
Journal* 

Colburn  and  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by  Bell  and  Brad- 
FUTE,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE 
CLASSICS. 


Neatly  bound,  price  only  4s.  6d. 

the  family  classical  library,  No.  8, 

containing  Virgil.  The  Eclogues,  translated  by  Arch¬ 
deacon  Wrangham,  The  Georgics,  by  Sothebv,  and  The 
iCNEiD,  by  Drvden. 

The  object  of  the  projectors  of  this  undertaking  is  to  produce  a 
work,  which,  from  its  cheapness,  elegance,  and  uniformity,  may  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  all  classes,  the  expensive  existing  editions  having 
hitherto  precluded  the  community  at  large  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  greatest  Poets,  Historians,  and  Orators 
the  world  has  produced. 

The  Seven  Numbers  already  published  comprise  Demosthenes, 
Sallust,  Xenophon,  and  Herodotus. 

Colburn  and  Bentley,  London;  and  Bell  and  Bradfute,  6, 
Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


the  new  monthly  and  LONDON  MAGA- 

ZINE.  For  August. 

Contains,  among  a  variety  of  interesting  and  attractive  Papers : 
.—Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  the  Country  without  a  Go¬ 
vernment,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq. — The  Inconveniences  of  a 
Convenient  Distance — On  the  Art  of  Rising  in  Prose — Recollections 
of  a  Gottingen  Student,  No.  VI. — A  Masquerade  at  Berlin — Odd  As¬ 
sociations — A  Wet  Sunday  at  the  Devil’s  bridge — The  Russian  Army 
and  Navy;  and  Present  State  of  Russian  Society — The  Sick  Cham¬ 
ber — Lunatic  Lays,  No.  II. — The  Parks — Specimens  of  German  Ge* 
nius,  No.  V. ;  the  l.ast  Night  of  the  Year;  On  Popular  Poetry — His¬ 
toric  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington— Journal  of  a 
Parisian  Resident ;  The  French  Journals;  Academy  of  Sciences — 
And  the  usual  Varieties  in  Politics,  Critical  Notices  of  New  Publi¬ 
cations,  the  Drama,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Per¬ 
sons  lately  deceased.  Provincial  Occurrences,  <kc.  &c. 

Colburn  and  Bentley,  London ;  and  Bell  and  Bradfute, 
No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Embellished  with  a  fine  Portrait  of  his  late  Majesty^ 
price  2s.  fid. 

the  united  service  journal,  and  NA- 

VAL  and  MILITARY  MAGAZINE,  for  AUGUST. 

Contents  ;  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  George  IV. — Extra¬ 
ordinary  Events  which  took  place  at  St  Petersbuigh  on  the  14th  of 
December  O.S.  1825. — Service  Afloat  during  the  late  War ;  Cruising 
in  the  West  Indies. — Wellington  and  Marlborough,  written  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  at  Rome,  1822. — Narrative  of  a  Mariner  left  on  an 
Island  in  the  Pacific  —Account  of  the  Formation  and  Revolt  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  the  Brasilian  Service  at  Rio,  in  1828.— Proposal  for 
Manning  the  Fleet,  without  generally  resorting  to  Impressment  in 
Timeor  War.— Letters  from  GibralUr,  No.  1,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Military  Sketch  Book.— On  the  present  distribution  of  Weight  and 
Pressure  in  Ship*  of  War,  by  Commander  John  Pearce,  R.N.— Sketch 
of  the  Military  Services  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Guard. — The 
Officer’s  Cemetery  at  Gibraltar. — Facts  connected  with  the  Manoeuvre 
of  breaking  the  Enemy’s  Line  on  the  12th  of  April,  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  Bart. — On  the  deflection  of  Bullets  from  the  Line  of  their 
Flight,  Ac.— Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Seamen,  Gunners,  and 
the  General  Organizstion  of  Ships’  Crews  in  the  French  Marine.— 
Evidence  of  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  before  the  Finance  Committee- 
Captain  Phillips’s  improved  Capstans.— Pr  Clark  i  n  the  Influence 
of  Climate.— Foreign  Miscellany. — General  Corresixjndeuce. — Edi¬ 
tor’s  Portfolio, — General  Orders,  Circulars,  <kc.  <kc. 

Colburn  and  Bentley,  London;  and  Dell  and  Bradfute,  6, 
Bank  Sueet,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published,  2  vols.  8vo,  price  12s.  * 

I^ORRINGTONj  or,  the  MEMOIRS  OF  A 

PEER. 

London  ;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s,  Church-vani.  ^ 
and  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.  ' 


This  day  is  published,  in  fancy  boards, 

Price  6s. 

the  family  album,  and  REPERTORY  of 

AMUSEMENT  and  INSTRUCTION. 

“  To  palliate  dulness  and  give  time  a  shove.”— Cowper. 

London  :  HuRrt,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-yard* 
and  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.  ^  * 


Just  published,  in  8vo, 

Price  8s.  6d. 

the  dangers  and  DUTIES  of  a  CHRIS- 

TIAN.  By  the  Rev.  ERSKINE  NEALE,  B.A. 

"  This  is  a  very  striking  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  command  tht 
attention  of  the  Religious  Public.  Though  tainted  with  Church 
Principles*  it  is  in  many  respects  a  very  powerful  performance;  and 
the  sketches  of  the  late  Legh  Richmond  of  Turvey,  the  celebrated 
Vaughan  of  Leicester,  Dean  Andrews,  Bishops  Fisher,  Hurd,  and 
Porteus,  are  as  faithful  as  they  are  attractive.  The  account  of 
Owen,  the  late  amiable  Secretary,  and  we  may  add  Martyr*  to  the 
Bible  Society,  admirable  alike  for  its  temper  and  its  truth,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  place  side  by  side  with  Grimshawe’s  Life  of 
Richmond.”— Norf Arm  June* 

London:  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  St  Paul’s  Church-yard;  and 
Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  one  volume,  pmt  8vo,  price  8s. 

'THE  LAY  of  the  DESERT ;  a  Poem  in  2  Cantos. 

By  HENRY  SEWELL  STOKES. 

**  A  spirit  of  freedom  and  energy  pervades  the  whole  Poem.  It  is 
a  production  of  no  common  merit,  nor  of  ordinary  endowment.”— 
Courier, 

London  ;  Printed  for  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  St  Paul’s  Church- 
Yard  ;  and  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE  AND  ENTERTAIN¬ 
ING  PERIODICAL  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


the  polar  star  of  GENERAL  LITERA- 

TUBE,  .in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  6d.,  Monthly  Parts,  2?., 
and  in  Quarterly  Vols.  7s.  6tl.  The  fourth  Quarterly  Volume  is  pub¬ 
lished  this  day,  and  embtidies,  with  its  three  predecessors,  all  the 
choicest  articles  successively  put  forth  during  the  period  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  British,  Foreign,  and  American  Reviews,  Journals  of 
Science  and  Medicine,  Monthly  Libraries,  Magazines,  important  new 
Publications,  &c.  Hic, 

Part  X.  in  August,  containing  near  one  hundred,  not  Scraps,  but 
Articles  and  Tales  of  the  most  valuable  ana  interesting  character,  is 
just  published. 

OfiSce,  19,  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill,  London;  and  by  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Newsmen. 

SODA  WATER. 

ffODA  WATER,  of  superior  quality,  is  manufac- 

tured  by  means  of  Apparatus  of  an  improved  construction,  by 
BUTLER  and  Co.,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty  in  Scotland,  No,  /J* 
Prince’s  Street ,  (opposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edinburgh,  whowm 
forward  it,  in  quantities  of  a  dozen  bottles,  or  more,  to  any  pari  oi 
the  Kingdom,  upon  receiving  an  order  for  the  payment  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Hotel  Keepers.  Druggists,  Confectioners,  and  others,  *u^ 
plied  upon  wholesale  terms,  on  sending  their  orders  to  Messrs  n. 
and  Co.,  or  to  Messrs  Raimes,  General  Agents,  Edinburgh. 

Real  HARROGATE  WATER,  direct,  and  fresh  from  the  Spa,  in 
quart  Bottles.  Genuine  SELTZER  WATER. 


Edinburgh ;  Publi.shed  for  the  Proprietor?,  everv  Saturday  Morning# 
at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co..  84,  Trongate,  Glasgow;  W* 
Curry,  iun.  and  Co.,  Dublin:  Hurst,  Chance,  and  ^  j 
don;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Koa  » 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d. ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOrf. 


Printed  by  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canbngalc. 


